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= DEMONSTRATING STAND 


The KARLO Typewriter Demonstrating 
Stand has been designed to meet the demand 
for the fast growing, popular method. of 
audio-visual training. The stand is solidly 
built, eliminating wobble and vibration and 
features a wide range of adjustability from 
35 to 48 inches. Free rolling caster wheels 
make it easily portable and permit turning in 
all directions for demonstration purposes. 
The instructor stands at the typewriter, 
= and demonstrates the proper typing technique 
in view of the entire class. Teaching is easier 
—learning is faster. 


Model 1 E 


> 
Model 1-DE 


Equipped with 14” x 16” elevated 
work shelf in addition to regular 
center top. Shelf can be dropped 
when desired. 


KARL 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


34 IONIA AVE., S.W. 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 


Model 1-SE 


Equipped with 134%" x 14” 
ing baseboard in addition 
regular center top. Baseb 
slides under center top w 
desired. 


SEND THIS KARLO COUPON 


This beautiful and conven- 
ient stand uses floor space 
equal to approximately the 
outside dimensions of the 
machine it supports. Metal 
finished in black, green, 
brown, maroon or grey, 
baked wrinkle enamel. Wood 
top (16” x 16”) finished in 
Walnut, Mahogany, Oak, 
Green or Grey. 


All metal construc- 
tion, except wood 
top, size 16" x 16" 


KARL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
34 lonia Ave. S.W 

Grand Rapids. Michigan 

Send complete information on Karlo Type- 
writer Demonstration Stands as shown. 

NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY .. STATE 


35"' low point to 48'' extreme height. 
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Model 1-DSE & 


This model is equipped with elevated shelf 
and sliding baseboard in addition to regu- 
lar top, providing additional space on 
either side of machine for holding note 
book, papers, etc. Shelf size 14” x 16” two 
inches above level of center top. Can be 
dropped when desired, Sliding baseboard 
size, 134%” x 14”, slides under 16” x 16” 
center top when not in use, 


All stands can be from 


The modern demonstrating stand! 
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editorial 


Paul S. Lomax O 
Professor Emeritus 


New York University 


HE Eastern Business Teachers Association at 

its annual business session on Saturday, April 1, 
1961, rejected unification with the American Busi- 
ness Education Association, which will come into 
existence on July 1, 1962, as the successor of the 
United Business Education Association, and which 
will comprise five large regional associations of 


EBTA Rejects 


business education covering our entire country. I 
had hoped that the EBTA would become one of 
them. And I still earnestly hope and believe that 
this ultimately will take place. To do so would 
be consistent with the EBTA’s excellent leadership 
record throughout its long professional history. 

The EBTA’s rejection was voted by a very 
narrow margin, 180 being against unification and 
174 in favor of it. President Helen J. Keily pre- 
sided over this spirited part of the business session 
in a very able, democratic, and considerate manner. 
Both pro and con advocates had an opportunity to 
present their different points of view. The purpose 
of this editorial is to consider the nature and sig- 
nificance of this rejection. 

The EBTA Executive Board Action. The Ex- 
ecutive Board, prior to this business session of 
April 1, had approved the recommendation of its 
two representatives on the National Unity Imple- 
menting Committee in Business Education which 
for several years had been at work on the develop- 
ment of a unification plan that might prove to be 
satisfactory to the five large regional associations 
of business education in this country and to the 
UBEA. The recommendation of the EBTA’s 
representatives was that it would nor be desirahle 
for the EBTA to become a part of the American 
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Business Education Association under the plan 
that was adopted by the National Unity Imple- 
menting Committee at its meeting on May 6-8, 
1960, and which plan since then has been widely 
publicized in business education magazines. 

The Executive Board last September sent to the 
entire EBTA membership—approximately 3800 
persons—copies of the proposed unification plan 
and a statement on What “The Present Proposed 
Plan For Unification” Would Mean To You As 
An EBTA Member. The letter requested a vote to 
approve or disapprove the plan. About one-fourth 
of the 3800 members voted by a big majority no/ 
to approve the unification plan. No one knows how 
representative the majority viewpoint of this one- 
fourth was of the other three-fourths from whom 
no word was received. Likewise, no one knows how 
representative the vote of the 354 members at the 
recent April 1 business session was of the pre- 


vailing point of view of the entire EBTA member- 
ship. 

The Change in the Majority Vote. The marked 
change in the size of the majority vote between 
last September and last April 1 seems to me a 
very significant one. Whereas last September a 
big majority voted against the unification plan, on 
April 1 only a bare majority favored such action. 
It would be interesting:to know the extent to 
which the two voting groups were made up of 
different persons and the extent to which the two 
groups comprised the same persons who had 
changed their votes and for what reasons. 

The statement of the EBTA Executive Board 
which was mailed to all members last September 
did not provide them with an analysis of both the 
advantages and disadvantages of the unification 
plan. The statement, instead of that, was a for- 
midable array of only disadvantages or reasons 
why the members should vote against the plan. 
These reasons were listed under four main captions: 
“you will lose financially, you will lose autonomy, 
you will lose freedom of association, and you will 
not gain in representation.” In my reply to this 
Executive Board statement, I wrote on September 
30, 1960, as follows: “As for my vote on the 
Proposed Plan for Unification, I should like to 
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vote on this important issue when I can have before - 


me a statement of both the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the plan, as viewed by the EBTA 
Executive Board. Is it possible that the Board saw 
‘no advantages whatsoever in the plan?” 

In gratifying contrast to the one-sided statement 
of the Executive Board to the EBTA members last 
September, President Keily wisely saw to it that 
both pro and con points of view were presented to 
the members at the recent April 1 business session. 
If a similar pro and con method of presentation 
had been used by the Executive Board in its state- 
ment of last September, the entire EBTA member- 
ship would have been provided with an objective 
list of advantages and disadvantages of the plan. 
Moreover, such a statement would also have been 
very helpful at the April 1 business session to 
supplement the necessarily hurried and brief com- 
ments which were made for and against the plan. 
“A man’s judgment is no better than his informa- 
tion.” 

Will EBTA members have an opportunity to 
reconsider the April 1 decision? 1 sincerely hope so. 
A decision that involves a working together at the 
national level in the American Association of 
Business Education of all the large regional asso- 
ciations, including the EBTA, is a far-reaching 
and fateful one that should be most thoughtfully 
made on fuli and adequate information by at least 
a majority of the entire EBTA membership and 
not merely by a small minority. To achieve this 
result undoubtedly will require an intensive edu- 
cational program to see that a// members are fully 
informed about the advantages and disadvantages 
of the unification plan, and that at least a majority 
of them perform their professional duty to vote for 
or against the particular plan. 

It appears to be a fact that numerous EBTA 
members who voted at the recent April 1 business 
session were not well informed about the unifi- 
cation plan and its advantages and disadvantages. 
Many of those who spoke for or against the plan 
gave evidence of lack of information. Many who 
did not speak and whose comments I overheard 
or were made directly to me, gave testimony of lack 
of information and especially confusion of in- 
formation. 

The result was that many persons, rather than 
vote for a unification plan about which they 
were poorly informed or utterly confused, or 
both, decided to vote against it. 

The EBTA leadership of both private and public 
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business education has long striven for a unified 
national organization of some sort which would 
provide a national policy making group that could 
speak as one voice for American business education. 
Every EBTA member can justly be proud of that 
record. I recall with deep appreciation how the 
EBTA strongly supported the beginning and 
maintenance of the former National Council for 
Business Education, which later became the Execu- 
tive Board of the United Business Education 
Association and which will continue to be sub- 
stantially the same in the new American Business 
Education Association. 

Any unification plan that may be devised by 
representatives of the leading regional associations 
of business education of this nation will never be 
perfect. It will always have its advantages and 
disadvantages from the standpoint of each regional 
association which becomes a part of the plan. The 
present unification plan embodied in the American 
Business Education Association is no exception. 
Such a plan should make possible an effective 
unified national leadership for both public and 
private business education. It should keep the 
organization and management of the American 
Business Education Association fully responsive 
to its constituent regional associations and avoid 
undue centralization of authority and power in 
exercising a one voice of national leadership. Its 
constitution needs to be restudied and evaluated 
from time to time to make certain that it continues 
to provide properly for the mutual national con- 
cerns and interests of public and private business 
education. 

As a result of my experiences as president of 
the EBTA, NBTA, and UBEA;; of serving for 
several years as a member of the planning com- 
mittee for unification; and of carefully weighing 
the advantages and disadvantages of the proposed 
unification plan, I sincerely feel that it will be in 
the best interests both of national leadership and 
the EBTA for it to become the eastern regional 
association of the ABEA. The EBTA’s closely 
allied sister association, the NBTA, after long and 
patient deliberation, has made such a decision. 
May the EBTA likewise find it a wise course of 
action to join hands with all the other large re- 
gional associations of business education in this 
country by becoming a part of the American Busi- 
ness Education Association in this critical period 
of American education and of national and world 
affairs in general. 
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Herbert A. Tonne 
New York University 


LMOST everybody is in favor of more eco- 

nomic education in the high schools and at 
the college. level. Even Conant, Rickover, and 
Bestor approve of economic education or, at worst, 
are benevolently silent about it. Much effort has 
been devoted to the development of economic edu- 
cation. The Brookings Institution and many others 
have pointed out the extent to which economics 
is not taught in the college and, more especially, 
in the secondary school. 

Many organizations foster economic education. 
The National Association of Manufacturers has 
issued bulletins pointing out the need for economic 
education. The Institute of Life Insurance fosters 
Family Finance Workshops in summer schools. 
The Committee on Economic Development through 
its Joint Council on Economic Education has done 
much work, nationally and in the several states, 
in order to develop bulletins, and has held many, 
many workshops concerned with the better under- 
standing of economics among teachers so that they 
may in turn do a better job of teaching economics. 
Business educators have been propagandizing 
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for years on the needs of better economic educa- 
tion, primarily through their own courses and in- 
cidentally through other programs. A few years 
ago, a consensus report published at the expense 
of over $8,000, proposed a program of economic 
education, “Let’s Educate Youth for Effective 
Business Life,” in a highly attractive folder. More 
recently, the Business and Economic Policies Com- 
mission established by Delta Pi Epsilon and the 
United Business Education Association has issued 
a brochure, signed by seventeen well-known busi- 
ness men, advocating the need for better economic 
education in the schools. It has just been sent to 
many thousands of leading school administrators. 
Many more organizations and groups have par- 
ticipated for years in the advocacy of programs 
of economic education in the college and, more 
especially, in the high school. 

At one time, far more economics was taught in 
the high school in proportion to the total popula- 
tion. Forty and fifty years ago, in many areas more 
recently, and even now occasionally, many formal 
courses in economics were taught in the high school. — 
They were, and still are usually, considered futile 
because the emphasis in these courses was on 
economic principles. These courses treated eco- 
nomics as a dismal, iron-clad-law sort of science 
which dealt with generalities but which could not 
be applied to the specific situation. This formalism 
is true of the economic theory course that.is taught 
occasionally in high school today. 

Economics, in the abstract, is a formal logical 
subject which because of the infinite variety of 
causations in every day life, cannot be applied to 
particular situations. Therefore, a tendency has 
developed toward an institutional interpretation 
of economics wherein economic study is under- 
taken not in terms of principles but in terms of 
particular problem situations. In courses in institu- 
tional economics, economic principles are avoided. 
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They certainly are not the primary emphasis in 
the course. The consequence is that most economic 
courses, even of the institutional variety, have been 
eliminated. Courses in institutional economics 
tend to become personal opinion forums. What- 
ever subject matter in economics is taught is 
usually presented incidentally through the social 
studies such as Problems of American Democracy, 
business courses, home economics, and consumer 
education. 

Now we again want economic education. We 
want it because we recognize the community does 
not operate intelligently in its economic processes. 
We feel, for example, that our system of taxation 
is not as good as it should be because people do 
not understand the nature and the purpose and 
process of taxation. Some of us feel that there 
is too much credit outstanding. Many more of us 
feel that we emphasize the material values of life 
rather than aesthetic and community values. 

The great majority of those who are in favor 
of economic education primarily or incidentally 
want to increase the quantity and quality of eco- 
nomic education in the schools for a particular 
purpose. For example, they often want to develop 
economic education as a means of bolstering up 
capitalism as opposed to communism. Others want 
to emphasize nationalism as the end goal of eco- 
nomic processing. Some even want to use economics 
as a basis for rationalizing their religion. Still 
others to justify the profit system, or the extension 
of the power of labor. Some of us are interested 
in economics for its own sake but want to develop 
it through a particular body of subject matter such 
as social studies or business education or home 
economics. We all seem to have vested interests. 
Moreover, many of the people who have found a 
livelihood by becoming executive directors, oper- 
ators of bureaus or services or institutions which 
sponsor economic education, tend to think of the 
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kind of economic education taught in terms of the 
group that supports them. This position is not 
bad; everyone must take care of himself. Never- 
theless, out of these multitudes of causations for 
interest in economic education, the result is con- 
tradiction, confusion, and failure to develop ade- 
quate programs in economic education. 

There is no absolute truth in economics. Certain 
aspects of economics are scientific, but as a disci- 
pline economics certainly is not a science in the 
same sense that physics is a science. Many of us 
use economic theory to bolster our particular points 
of view. Stock brokers tend to be optimistic about 
the trend in the stock market; naturally, because 
people tend to buy when the stock market is going 
to go up. Government offices and politicians also 
tend to be optimistic, because they want to justify 
the budgets they offer. These biases are under- 
standable, but the net result is contradiction and 
confusion. 

What is the solution? The solution is for all 
of us to get together and work for a minimum 
program of economic education on which we can 
all agree. This means that we must not use eco- 
nomic education as a means of justifying our own 
economic propaganda even if we deny that it is 
propaganda and insist it is sound American fact. 
It means that we cannot use economics to justify 
the kinds of values we have as opposed to the 
values of others. We should recognize economics 
as a study in which certain tentative truths can 
be presented as functioning in many conditions 
but that almost all economic concepts are to some 
degree false. If we really want economic education 
in the school, we must forget our vested interests 
and be concerned with economic education for its 
own sake — and not just say so — but practice 
thoroughly and honestly that we say. (I have a 
definite opinion as to the likelihood of this outcome 
taking place!) 
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Using Cases Teach 


Personality and 


Character 


LEADING A DISCUSSION OF THE CASE STUDY 


Gerald W. Maxwell 
San Jose State College 
San Jose, California 


Ray W. Arensman 
Evansville College 
Evansville, Indiana 


“Each student can be stimulated to evaluate his 
own individual personality and character traits if 
you will help him analyze realistic business situa- 
tions in which these traits are clearly related to 
employee morale and efficiency.” 


F PREACHING were the magic 
method for building behavior pat- 
terns, business teachers and ministers 
would have succeeded long ago in 
working themselves out of their jobs. 
Several Observations About Preaching 
and Personality 
People, it seems, don’t like to be 
exhorted. 
Similarly, office practice students 
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do not like to be preached to about 
office conduct. Teachers may be un- 
knowingly satisfying personal urges 
to verbalize their own convictions 
when they “talk to the class about 
office conduct.” 

People do not like to have their 
behavior or their habits or their dress 
criticized without specifically request- 
ing such evaluation. 


Similarly, office practice students 
do not like to listen to the teacher or 
fellow students—in spite of what we 
read in the journals—criticize their 
behavior, conduct, habits, or dress. 

‘ On the other hand, most people are 
not reluctant to criticize habits or 
behavior of anonymous individuals or 
of persons outside their peer group. 

Similarly, office practice students 
who dislike criticizing each other will 
usually participate in the criticism of 
anonymous individuals or persons 
outside their peer groups. 

Applying the above three observa- 
tions to office practice, we find im- 
portant implications for teaching that 
unit on office conduct, office work 
habits, office behavior, office ethics, 
human relatians in the office, or what- 
ever else you call it. 

The resourceful business teacher 
can develop a careful list of those 
desirable personality or character 
traits he seeks to develop in his stu- 
dents. Then, however, he should 
stoutly suppress his urge to sermon- 
ize. He should also resist his urge to 
prod the students into criticizing each 
other. Instead, the resourceful busi- 
ness teacher should build cases in- 
volving the behavior patterns and 
character traits he wishes to develop 
in the students. 


Building and Using Personality Cases 

Such cases are easy to build. Every 
office worker can recite interesting 
stories about office frictions that are 
directly traceable to personality faults 
and character deficiencies of office 
employees. Many students can also 
recite such cases from personal or 
vicarious experiences. 

The teacher, therefore, simply 
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needs to capitalize on these experi- 


ences by disguising these situations — 


and utilizing them in the classroom. 

A suggested procedure for develop- 
ing and using personality cases: 

1. The teacher should select a situ- 
ation from his own experience and 
write this up as a sample case. The 
sample case should be relatively sim- 
ple and should involve only one per- 
sonality or character weakness. In- 
cluding too many people and too 
many personality faults in the sample 
case will complicate the analysis and 
confuse the issues. 

2. At the end of the sample case, 
be sure to add several discussion 
starters. Word these questions to 
avoid simple “Yes” or “No” answers. 
Make your questions lead to the per- 
sonality trait you want the case to 
illustrate. (This, of course, is one of 
the traits you listed before you sup- 
pressed your urge to preach. ) 

3. Duplicate your sample case with 
its discussion starters and distribute 
to your class. Ask each student to 
study the case and to prepare answers 
for the discussion starters. 

4. The next day, ask one of your 
students to review the case. 

5. Then lead the class in a dis- 
cussion of the points involved in the 
discussion starters. The students 
should do most of the talking. If you 
are skillful in leading the discussion, 
the students themselves will bring out 
the personality or character weak- 
nesses involved, and they will often 
arrive at the same recommendations 
and principles you would have bored 
them with had you lectured. 

6. Before concluding the discus- 
sion, be sure that the students con- 
sider suggestions for improving the 
immediate situation and correcting 
the underlying personality or char- 
acter weakness involved. 

7. If you are satisfied with the dis- 
cussion, ask your students to develop 
similar cases based on character or 
personality deficiencies they have 
heard or observed on the part of office 
workers. 

Caution the students to disguise all 
names of persons, places, and situ- 
ations so thoroughly that no one could 
recognize the firm, the individuals, or 
the situation. 
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Ask the student to list discussion 
starters which will bring out the char- 
acter or personality deficiency around 
which his case is constructed. Sug- 
gest that some of the discussion start- 
ers should also lead the class into an 
analysis of what should be done to 
correct the immediate situation and 
the underlying personality or char- 
acter weakness. 

8. Perhaps you will want to collect 
and review these cases to determine 
which ones you will use in class to 
give you the desired coverage. 

9. For variety, discussion of the 
cases could be preceded by: (1) Stu- 
dents dramatizing the case for the 
class, (2) students recording the in- 
cident and playing the recording for 
the class, (3) one student telling the 
story in the first person. 


Some Personality or Character Traits 
Around Which Cases Might Be Built 


The following list may stimulate 
either the teacher or students to build 
interesting cases involving these 
traits. The teacher can also select 
and assign those traits in which the 
class needs improvement or aware- 


ness. 


—Honesty 

—Cooperativeness 

—Resentment 

—Confusion over details (an office 
problem certainly if not strictly a 
“personality trait’) 

—Tardiness 

—Absenteeism 

—Visiting over the phone or in per- 
son with friends or relatives 

—Too tired from previous nights’ ac- 
tivities 

—Too overt interest in opposite sex 

—Gossiping 

—Refusing to handle fair share of 
work 

—Clownishness 

—Slovenly appearance 

—Always talking about one’s own 
personal troubles 

—Loyalty to firm 

—Critical of other employees or of 
supervisors 

—Refusal to admit mistakes 

—Pestering others for answers to 
questions 

—Tactfulness 

—Unduly slow in doing work 

—Loses temper 

—Gets upset (and/or “weepy”) over 
slight upsets 

—Spends too much time reporting de- 
tails of one’s own social life 

—Obviously “shining up” to super- 
visor or boss 

—Borrows money from other em- 
ployees 

—“‘Worry wart” 


Example of a “Home-made 
Personality Case for Class Discussion 


VERNON'S LACK OF LOYALTY 


Vernon Paselk is an accountant in 
the office of a large mail order house. 
Although he is a gay, witty, and in- 
telligent person, he is constantly mak- 
ing sarcastic and belittling remarks 
about the firm. Because of his jovi- 
ality, these remarks at first drew 
many laughs from the other workers. 

However, within several months, 
the humor had worn off and most of 
the employees had grown tired of his 
constant ridicule of the firm’s prac- 
tices, policies, and personnel.* 

Vernon would not give serious con- 
sideration to any fellow employees 
who occasionally challenged his dis- 
paraging statements. He would 
merely laugh at them, make witty 
comebacks, or change the subject. 


Discussion Starters: 

1. What is Vernon’s influence do- 
ing to the two younger accountants ? 

2. How should the other employees 
deal with Vernon? 

3. What could be the cause of Ver- 
non’s attempt to be humorous by mak- 
ing belittling remarks? 

4. Do you feel that Vernon is dis- 
loyal to his employer? 

5. What action—if any— should 
be taken by the Accounting Super- 
visor ? 


Summary 


Students generally like personality 
cases because they can be realistic 
and can stimulate interesting discus- 
sion. Lectures on the topic are often 
preachy, abstract, and dull. For ex- 
ample, honesty in the abstract is al- 
most meaningless. On the other hand, 
a case involving a dishonest person 
or dishonest act can be specific and 
challenging. 

Each student can be stimulated to 
evaluate his own individual per- 
sonality and character traits if you 
will help him analyze realistic busi- 
ness situations in which these traits 
are clearly related to employee morale 
and efficiency. 


*Two younger accountants, who respect Ver- 
non’s wit and intellect, have also become cynical 
and sarcastic toward the firm and their performance 
on the job has steadily declined. 
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SINGLE-ENTRY 
BOOKKEEPING 


STILL USEFUL 


Enoch J. Haga 
Stanislaus State College 
Turlock, California 


“Single-entry bookkeeping could be highly recommended for personal record-keeping.” 


panied was single-entry bookkeeping like 85 years 

ago? Is it still useful? Thos. E. Hill’s Manual of 
Social and Business Forms was apparently enjoying 
great popularity in the year 1895; first copyright in 
1886, it had run through some 380,000 copies. Division 
17, “Bookkeeping Forms,” judging from the plates, was 
probably first prepared shortly after the year 1875. The 
forms included were said to be “Suitable for the Use of 
Tradesmen, Mechanics and Farmers, of Great Service 
to the Masses, Because so Simplified as to be Easily 
Understood in a Short Time of Study.” So you see 
“simplified bookkeeping” is no new invention. Let’s 
examine it : 


Book-Keeping, Not Bookkeeping 


First, the origin of the term bookkeeping was cur- 
rently revealed by common use of the hyphenated form, 
book-keeping, a term which in those days actually meant 
the keeping of books. 

It was said that the importance of book-keeping could 
not be over-estimated. Single-entry book-keeping was 
recommended for virtually everyone: for the success- 
ful merchant must keep “‘his accounts in a form so con- 
densed and clear, that his assets and liabilities can be 
determined in a few minutes of examination”; for the 
farmer who “can tell at a glance what product is most 
profitable to raise, what he owes, and what is due him 
from any source’; for the mechanic “who keeps him- 
self free from litigation . . . has his dealings all clearly 
expressed in his accounts, and settles with his customers, 
if possible, once a month”; for the treasurer “of an as- 
sociation, whose accounts are clear, explicit, and correct, 
is justly appreciated for the evident honesty of the finan- 
cial exhibit, and is selected for other places of respon- 
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sibility and trust”; for the housekeeper “who avoids 
misunderstandings with her servants, has her account 
written so clearly that no mistake is made, and no ill feel- 
ing is thus engendered in her settlements”; and for all 
persons “who have occasion to keep accounts with 
others.” 

The single-entry method embodied a day-book and a 
ledger. The day-book was used for recording ‘‘each day’s 
sale of goods, or labor performed, and money, service, 
or goods received.” In the ledger “the sum total of each 
transaction is put in its proper place.” Use of a day- 
book was recommended unless only a very few accounts 
were involved; in such cases entries could be made di- 
rectly in the accounts. 


Debtors and Creditors 


Terminology included the familiar debit and credit. 
“Tf the person receives, he is a Debtor, the sign for 
which is Dr.” On the other hand, “If the individual 
gives he is a Creditor,... designated... Cr.” The 
terms To and By were used: “In the passage from the 
creditor to the debtor of any article, we get the word 
‘To,’ with which the creditor commences the account. 
In the reception by a debtor of an article from a creditor, 
we get the word ‘By’.” 

The day-book was a book of original entry in which 
transactions were entered in chronological order. It 
usually contained a single amount column. To illustrate 
its use, the transactions between Arthur Williams, a mer- 
chant, and Chas. B. Strong, a farmer, “who buys goods 
and settles his bills, usually, at the end of every month; 
in the meantime taking to the store various kinds of 
produce, for which the merchant gives credit accord- 
ing to the market value,” are given on the next page. 
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DAY BOOK 


Saturday, July 10, 1875. 


Chas. B. Strong, 
To | Ib. Tea, 
To 10 Ib. Sugar, 10c. 


Monday, July 19, 1875. 


. B. Strong, 
20 Yds. Calico, !0c. 
| Scoop Shovel, 


2 Bu. Potatoes, 80c. 
10 Lbs. Butter, 25c. 


Saturday, July 24, 1875. 


Chas. B. Strong, 
To | Pr. Rubber Boots, 
Per D. Wilcox, 


Friday, July 30, 1875. 


Chas. B. Strong, 
By Cash, to Balance Account, 


Balancing The Books 


As will be seen from the ledger account for Strong, it 
was only necessary for Williams to look at his ledger 
and collect the amounts, in cash or goods, needed to bal- 


lance the accounts of his customers. 


LEDGER 


Dr. Chas. B. Strong 


1875 
July 10 | To D 2.25 |] 1875 
3.25 July 19 | By D| 38 


12.50 


4.10 
8.40 


12.50 


Farmer Strong did not use a day-book, but his account 


with Williams would appear as follows: 


Arthur Williams. Gr: 


1875 
To 2 Bu. Pota- July 10 |By | Lb. Tea, 
toes, 80c 
To 10 Lbs. But- "10 |By 10 Lb. Sugar, 
ter, 25c 10c, 
To CASH, TO "19 |By 20 Yds. 
BALANCE Calico, 
19 | Scoop 
Shovel, 

24 |By | Pair Rubber, 
Boots, 


12.50 


1.25 


1,00 
2.00 
1.25 
7.00 


Farmer Strong did not use a day-book, but he also 


kept accounts with his hired man and blacksmith. 


He 


had an account called: “Acc’t with Cornfield; 16 Acres.” 
A separate account was kept on each crop or other en- 


terprise. 


While the single-entry method illustrated could hardly 
be recommended for businessmen, it could be highly use- 
ful for personal record-keeping. The method is so simple 
that anyone might learn its use in a few minutes. Double- 
entry bookkeeping with a personal approach is largely 
unnecessary with such an old but useful method of 


single-entry record-keeping available to all. 
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NEW GREGG BOOKS AVAILABLE 


PROGRESSIVE FILING 
SEVENTH EDITION—By Kahn, Yerian, and Stewart 


The authentic filing book, classroom tested by thou- 
sands of secretarial/clerical/office practice teachers. 
Contains hundreds of drawings, flow charts, and 
cesee to illustrate all rules, procedures, and steps. 

ractice Materials available. Workbook, Teacher’s 
Manual and Key to follow. 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY 
THIRD EDITION—By Laird and Laird 


Up-to-the-minute text that helps students adjust more 
successfully to business and organization life. Assists 
those already in business to upgrade their skills in 
human relations. Covers completely such things as 
personal efficiency, human relations, personality, and 
emotional health on a practical level. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH AND COMMUNICATION 
SECOND EDITION—By Stewart, Hutchinson, Lanham, and Zimmer 


New, up-to-date text for a complete course in English 
and communications. Emphasis on “total communi- 
cation”—speaking, writing, listening, and reading. 
Trains students to meet office standards, Workbook 
available. Tests, Teacher’s Manual and Key to follow. 


COLLEGE BUSINESS MATHEMATICS 
THIRD EDITION—By Rosenberg 


Up-to-date, reliable and informative text for all busi- 
ness administration majors. Stresses personal- and 
business-use math, Covers in depth the mathematics 
of business administration, accounting, finance, 
marketing, and retailing. Workbook, Tests, Teacher’s 
Manual and Key to follow. 


REFERENCE MANUAL FOR 
STENOGRAPHERS AND TYPISTS 
THIRD EDITION—By Gavin and Hutchinson 


New, — reference book for all your stu- 


dents, Gives rules and styles that are accepted and 
used by most businesses. Covers dictation and tran- 
scription, letters, telegrams, punctuation, numbers, 
spelling, division of words, grammar, word usage, 
manuscripts, tabulation, and forms of address. In- 
cludes a glossary to aid your students in finding the 
exact answer to their problem. 


PERSONALITY AND HUMAN RELATIONS 
SECOND EDITION—By Sferra, Wright, and Rice 


Non-technical, text-workbook that provides instruc- 
tion in the basic concepts, principles, and procedures 
of personality development. Stresses importance of 
skill in getting along with people in all types of 
business and social situations. 


ALSO AVAILABLE: 


COLLEGE BUSINESS LAW 
SECOND EDITION—By Rosenberg and Ott 


MODERN BUSINESS ENGLISH, A Text-Workbook in English Usage 
THIRD EDITION—By Monro and Wittenberg 


FITTING YOURSELF FOR BUSINESS 
FOURTH EDITION—By MacGibbon 


Write your nearest Gregg office 


GREGG PUBLISHING DIVISION 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
New York 36: 330 West 42 St. Corte Madera, Calif: 201 Tamal Vista Dr. 
Chicago 46: 4655 Chase Ave. Dallas 2: 501 Elm St. 


| Dr. 
$1.25 
Chas Dr. 
To 2.00 
66 To 1.25 3.25 
Cr. | 
66 | 7.00 | 7.00 
84 
| 66 | 8.40 
— 
| | 
Dr. 
1875 | 
July 19 | = 
| 
| 12.50|| | = 
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OW does it feel to earn five 

thousand dollars in commissions 
in one day? Most salesmen are de- 
nied this sublime ‘sensation, but not 
the pupils of my general business 
class. True, the check they receive 
after a prodigious sales effort may 
only be signed, Jane Doe, Student, 
but that is not important to them. 
What really matters is that they are 
participating in the vital and dynamic 
world of business. The role of the 
passive onlooker is not their lot. They 
are able to live and breathe the heady 
atmosphere of the business market- 
place early in their lives. 


The Sales Activity 


Setting up a realistic business ac- 
tivity in the classroom is not difficult, 
and the preparation involved more 
than pays for itself in the dividends 
received. Once the heretofore mys- 
terious business curtain has been 
lifted, the pupil wili be likely to move 
quickly to the center of the stage. In 
creating an actual business environ- 
ment in the classroom, I have found 
that the sales transaction can be a 
fertile activity, where excitement and 
natural learning situations abound. 
The imagination, initiative, and in- 
genuity of the pupil-turned-salesman 
can be startling. Furnished a realistic 
business setting he has thoroughly 
convinced me of the value of this 
educational role-playing technique. 


Setting Up A Business Environment 


Because the automobile fascinates 
almost everyone, I chose this com- 
modity for my sales setting. I found 
it a fairly simple task to prepare an 
abbreviated sales catalogue for a 
wholesale auto parts distributor. 
Newspapers periodicals fur- 
nished me with an ample number of 
items to stock the company’s mythi- 
cal warehouse. The catalogue con- 
tained listings for both wholesale 
and suggested retail prices. Special 
discounts were offered for various 
items purchased in quantity job lots. 
Constructing the sales catalogue was 
also carried on as a cooperative class 
project. This involved committee 
assignments to investigate the vari- 
ous saleable items. The committee 
then recommended stocking certain 
items after reporting on their desir- 
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DYNAMIC 
APPROACH 
GENERAL 
BUSINESS 


I. William Elenko 
Weber Senior High School 
Port Washington, New York 


“|. there was much more than the 
selling activity involved in this role- 


playing project.” 


able qualities, suggested prices, and 
other pertinent information. In this 
manner, students had an opportunity 
to learn something of the technical 
aspect of the merchandise they were 
to offer later for sale. 

The choice of a company name 
may be made by means of a simple 
classroom vote or contest. These co- 
operative techniques, while some- 
what more time-consuming, serve to 
bring to the class a greater under- 
standing of their mythical company 
and its place in the business world. 
Construction of the Sales Catalogue and 

Sales Order Ticket 

The merchandise offered for sale 
in the catalogue was divided among 
three departments to facilitate the 
carrying on of business. Department 
#1 sold various sizes and grades of 
tires and tubing; Department +2 


sold various sizes and models of au- 
tomobile batteries; and Department 
#3 sold all other automobile parts 
and equipment. Shown on the next 
page is an example of a sales catalogue 
used in conjunction with this project. 

Next, the class constructed a sales 
order ticket (illustration #1) follow- 
ing the form of good business prac- 
tice. Any number of actual sales 
blanks or illustrations in texts and 
periodicals were available as guides. 

Wherever possible, the class 
should participate in the construction 
of each part of the project set. To 
heighten interest, it may help to hold 
a short contest to find a suitable sales 
slogan for the company’s sales ticket 
letterhead. Devices such as the cata- 
logue and the sales ticket, while not 
wholly essential, serve to help the pu- 
pil identify himself with the project. 
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such as auto supply stores, service 
stations and smaller wholesale dis- 
tributors. I found it desirable to 
furnish each of the purchasing 
groups with small index cards list- 
ing the required amount of inventory 
on hand, previous years’ sales vol- 
ume and the projected or hoped for 
sales figures for the coming period. 
On the back of the index card I out- 
lined several suggestions for initial 
purchases. 

The selling activity then became 
entirely class-centered. As I took 
my place on the sidelines, I found 
myself amazed at the sagacity of the 
pupil turned salesman. In most in- 
stances he was articulate, persuasive 
and showed great imagination in his 
demanding role. It was at this point 
that I truly felt that the preparation 
and effort expended were more than 
justified. As the student-salesman 
finished his selling assignment, he 
prepared a tabulation of his sales on 
a “commissions due” form and pre- 
sented it to his section manager for 
payment. 


UNIVERSAL AUTO SUPPLY CO. 
1210 Main Street 
Central City, New York 
SALES CATALOGUE 


"Prices Subject To Change Without Notice” “The Best For Your Automobile" 


Your 
Cost 


Retait 
List Price 


Item 


(DEPT. #1 — TIRES AND TUBING) 


(670-15) Black 
(710-15) Black 
(760-15) Black 
be (670-15) Whitewall 
710-15) Whitewall 
760-15) Whitewall 


Continental Rubber Tubes 


$13.50* 
15.50 
17.50 
21.00* 
23.00 
25.00 


1.55 


International Tires — 


(DEPT. #2 — AUTO BATTERIES) 


The Husky Co. Battery — 6 volt — 30 plates 

— 6 volt — 45 plates 

— 6 volt — 5! plates 

The Viking Co. Battery — 12 volt — 45 plates 

‘i ie — 12 volt — 51 plates 

(DEPT. #3 — PARTS AND EQUIPMENT) 

(style #12D) per set 37.50 
(style #22D) per set . 47.50 
Royal Auto Headlights (model #134C) per set ............ 28.75 
Sturdy Co. Rubber Floor Mats (per set) 6.75 


The Handy Flashlight (regular model) 1.25 


Arkwright Auto Muffler (model #17658) 12.65 
(model #1785D) 14.65 


Bright Co. Side View Auto Mirror (model 12A) 3.50 


16.50 
20.50 
24.75* 
23.25 
30.20* 


26.50** 

36.50** 

17.50 
4.45 


.65°** 
.90*** 


7.40 
9.40 


Luxury Seat Covers 


— additional discount of 2% on lots of 30 and over 
— additional discount of 2'/2% on lots of 10 and over 
— additional discount of 5% on lots of 50 and over 
— additional discount of 6% on lots of 25 and over 


In the final analysis, there was 
much more than the selling activity 
involved in this role-playing project. 
While benefits in terms of good sales 


As soon as the two basic materials 
were prepared, namely, the sales 
catalogue and the sales order pad, 
they were duplicated and distributed. 


The Student-Salesman In Action 


Armed with the sales catalogue and 
a blank sales order pad, the pupil 
embarked upon his adventure in the 
world of business. At this point, the 
basic techniques of good selling were 
discussed and demonstrated. Dur- 
ing this short indoctrination period, 
care was taken to point up the im- 
portance of correctly filling out the 
sales slip. 

The class was now ready to func- 
tion in its newly created business en- 
vironment. Dividing the class into 
various groups built greater credence 
to the drama. Each of the three 
sales departments was staffed by sev- 
eral salesmen and a section sales 
manager. 

The duties of the section sales 
manager included checking the com- 
pleted sales order for such items as 
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approval 
and 


completeness, arithmetic, 
or disapproval of discounts 
credit terms allowed. 

Another group of pupils were 
designated as buying agents and in- 
dividual proprietors of various firms, 


techniques and understanding and 
appreciation of the sales order ticket 
were obvious, many other supple- 
mentary benefits accrued to the busi- 
ness class. The extensive use of busi- 
ness arithmetic was evident at every 


UNIVERSAL 


CENT@AL City 


AUTO PARTS 


1210 MAIN GTBEET 


SUPPLIERS OF THE BEST In AUTO PaaTs CQuiement 


INC. 


NEw 


192) 


DEPT | salesman: 


Date: 


Seip to 


Teams of 


SHIP 


Quantity 


ITEM ano DESCRIPTION 


Cost Pta Umit 


Salee 


TOTAL AMT BLE 


| Salesman: 


| sa.e * 


| Date: 


* 
‘ere 
AMOUNT 
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turn, in a palatable and meaningful 
form. The understanding and contact 
with such business terms as the trade 
and cash discount, credit returns, 


cedures. Billing (illustration #2) 
and sending statements (illustration 
#3) to customers is yet another ac- 
tivity that can easily be undertaken. 


“The Finest 


Urrousteay 
120 View hane (2) 
Tr Furniture, Tiwen , Minn. 


Biueo To: 


Univeasac Auto Paars Co. 
1210 Main St. - Centaar City, N-Y: 


Devuxe Moder # TII 


52 Luxuay Auto Covers 


Less 


Due 


‘Tee Light The Hanpy Co. Inc. 


aioo Btivo. 
—Wieris 


STATEMENT OF 
Account ~ 


4 


Soro Yo: Auto Company 
4210 Main St. Gry,NY¥ 


| 


transportation on sales, sales taxes, 
credit terms and inventory control 
were learned in the best manner— 
experience. 
Expanded Use of the Project Set 

There may be those who wish to 
garner the values of this project with 
somewhat less formal preparation 
than has been outlined. This can be 
accomplished by merely utilizing the 
two basic essentials, the sales cata- 
logue and the blank sales order pad. 

It is equally possible to realize 
further benefits by expanding the 
project set during the course of the 
term. As these business papers be- 
come quite meaningful to the pupil, 
further use may be made of the com- 
pleted materials. Entering the com- 
pleted sales order in a simplified sales 
journal and posting to an accounts 
receivable ledger serve to illustrate 
the logical sequence of events in the 
basic sales transaction. 

The set also presents an oppor- 
tunity to introduce some simplified 
bookkeeping and record-keeping pro- 
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The preparation and receipt of 
checks based upon previously com- 
pleted sales transactions aid in the 
study of money and banking. 
Conclusions 

Whether or not use is made of the 
expanded activities suggested, re- 
warding results can be obtained by 
allowing the pupil to practice and 
experience the reality of many busi- 
ness activities. The application of 
this project can be as simple or as in- 
tricate as the teacher decides. I found 
it a dynamic and vitalized method of 
affording the general business stu- 
dent an opportunity of learning—by 
doing. 


The following selected guided 
transactions may serve to illustrate 
the role of the teacher in setting up 
the sales situation. Emphasis should 
be placed upon flexibility in direct- 
ing the buyer. The student should be 
allowed to exercise both imagination 
and good business judgment in either 
the role of seller or buyer. 


SALES TRANSACTIONS 
Monday, October Ist 


Customer #1 

Mr. Arthur Barlow, owner of: 

Central Auto Supply Co., 2 Vale Place, 
Central Valley, N. Y. 

. Mr. Barlow has recently opened his own 
auto supply store in Central Valley. He 
wishes to keep on hand enough merchan- 
dise inventory to stock some twenty-five 
cars. Based upon this estimate, see how 
much merchandise you can honestly recom- 
mend and sell to Mr. Barlow. Since Mr. 
Barlow has other sources of purchasing 
he does not want every item we have to 
sell. Try to vary the size and model of 
each item so that he will have a good selec- 
tion of equipment for all types of cars. 


Customer #2 

Mr. Willis Wade, owner of: 
Woodland Service Station, Route #35, 
Woodland, N. Y. 

Mr. Wade is the proprietor of the Wood- 
land Service Station, which specializes in 
selling gasoline and servicing cars. He does 
carry a limited supply of many of the 
items contained in our sales catalogue and 
is interested in purchasing a limited amount 
of merchandise. He is particularly inter- 
ested in buying tires and batteries. He 
estimates that he would like to stock 
enough merchandise to service and equip 
approximately ten cars, 


Customer #3 

Mr. Peter Van Welt, purchasing agent for: 
International Auto Distributors Inc., Main 
St., Midville, N. Y. 

Mr. Van Welt buys in fairly large lots 
as he represents a large auto supply com- 
pany. Over the years his cost is usually 2 
to 5% less than the list price we quote in 
our sales catalogue. Mr. Van Welt is gen- 
erally given an additional 1% for quantities 
in 100 lots, up to a total of 5%. That is, he 
gets 1% on the first hundred lot, 2% on the 
second full 100 order lot and so on until 
5% which is the limit we will allow him. 
He buys on terms of 30 days net. 


Customer #4 

Mr. Arnold Arthur, owner of: 

Bayview Hardware Store, Crescent and 
Main, Bayview, N. Y. 

Mr. Arthur noticed our advertisement on 
flashlights in a trade. journal and would 
like to stock his fairly large hardware 
store. This is the only item he is interested 
in purchasing. 


Customer #5 

Mr. Frank Hardman, owner of: 
Hardman’s Auto Supply Store, Maple and 
Oak, Vineland, N. Y. 

Mr. Hardman is the owner of three auto 
supply stores that would use almost every 
item we have to sell. He is a very difficult 
man. He is discourteous, untrusting and at 
times insulting. He is very trying to the 
salesman. (The buyer will be instructed on 
what his personality and general business 
nature will be.) Mr. Hardman has recent- 
ly been a customer of our competitor but is 
dissatisfied. Use your best sales ability on 
this difficult person. 
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SHOWCASE 
THE 


COMMUNITY 


Wallace A. Hettle 

D.E. Teacher-Coordinator 
Muskegon Community College 
Muskegon, Michigan 


Formerly D.E. Teacher-Coordinator 
Monroe (Michigan) High School 


“As a teaching device, the window has been very worthwhile.” 
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| bd the fall of 1959 I took a good 
hard look at my retailing class- 

room. Perhaps part of what I saw is 

a familiar headache in your school. 

One wall was a display window 
facing on the street. The usual dis- 
play—drawn Venetian blinds. Pushed 
into one corner of the good-sized 
room sat a glass showcase. Faded 
dummy shampoo boxes were pyra- 
mided on its dusty shelves. Broken 
lighting fixtures shadowed its con- 
tents. In the corner of my adjoin- 
ing office lay parts of outdated wig- 
less mannequins, yellowed with dis- 
use. Boxes of faded and wrinkled 
display fabrics blocked access to a 
well-packed cupboard. 

For every distributive education 
classroom where effective use is 
made of the display materials avail- 
able, there are far too many typified 
by my example. Why is this true 
despite the importance of display in 
merchandising and despite the pres- 
ence in almost every distributive edu- 
cation classroom of some display 
equipment ? 

The first and foremost answer is 
the busy life led by the teacher-co- 
ordinator. Employer contacts, meet- 
ings, gathering materials for related 
instruction, and community projects, 
leave little time for “non-essentials”’. 
It is easy to put off or ignore en- 
tirely the time-consuming job of 
teaching display. A deterrent to the 
coordinator who finds time for dis- 
play is the equipment and materials 
available. In many schools, as here 
in Monroe, the showcases and dis- 
play equipment are merchants’ cast- 
offs. Frequently they are unattrac- 
tive and in disrepair. Even new 
schools with shiny built-in showcases 
often lack materials and merchandise 
to fill them. 

Another problem is that shabby 
and skimpy equipment lowers student 
incentive. Possibly a bigger factor 
in low student motivation is that 
often their handwork will be seen by 
no one but other retailing students. 
We all work more effectively for an 
audience. 

We think we have made big strides 
in overcoming these problems in 
Monroe. Monroe is a city of 28,000 
located between Detroit, Michigan, 
and Toledo, Ohio. We average 50 
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cooperative students in our retailing 
program. 
First—Housecleaning 


Our first step was a drastic house 
cleaning. Out went the mannequins 
and faded velvet. No longer would 
we store the cracked autumn leaves 
and shedding artificial Christmas 
tree. 

We decided to concentrate efforts on 
the facility which would show our 
achievements to the community, our 
window. We were fortunate to use 
the free labor of the carpenter’s ap- 
prentice class. The Director of Vo- 
cational Education, Douglas M. Sel- 
by, was able to find $100 in the bud- 
get to finance rebuilding the window. 

We now have an 18’ x 7’ display 
window adequately lighted by flood- 
lights. The location couldn’t be bet- 
ter, as it faces on the main street. 
The window is backed by removable 
plywood panels. Thus the window 
can be made part of the classroom at 
any time. We also can drop Vene- 
tian blinds to shut off our work area 
from the public when we wish. 


Second—Merchant Display 


Next we enlisted the help of local 
merchants. We have asked them to 
loan us for a period of two weeks 
the merchandise and display mate- 
rials for a complete window. Usually 
the store manager works closely with 
his co-op trainees to plan and install 
the display, calling on other class 
members for help as needed. Occa- 
tionally several stores have worked 
together on a window display and on 
one occasion our students had the ex- 
perience of trimming a window ac- 
cording to a national chain store’s 
drawing specifications. The 
completed display always contains a 
sign (size limit 16” x 18”) giving 
. edit to the cooperating store and 
the retailing program. Since the 
first display or two, we have found 
more and more merchants happy to 
“jump on the bandwagon”. 


Third—Reward 


The time and money invested in 
this program have paid dividends far 
beyond those expected. 

The whole retailing program has 
attracted much more attention from 
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local retailers, the community, and 
other school departments. Closer 
contact has been established with sev- 
eral merchants through work on win- 
dows. We have also established con- 


tact with regional chain store offices © 


by thanking them for local managers’ 
cooperation, another good-will build- 
er. Finally, the working relation- 
ship our window helped build re- 
sulted in merchants joining together 
to plan and execute an outstanding 
event during which the newspaper, 
radio and community groups “spot- 
lighted” the Retailing students. 
This National Careers in Retailing 
week promotion was judged the best 
for a city of 100,000 or less by the 
National Retaii Merchants Associa- 
tion. When Monroe merchants and, 
school officials accepted the award 


at the New York Statler Hotel | 
thought of the many part-time jobs 


for future students secret 
weapon—the display window—had 
helped make possible. 

As a teaching device, the window 
has been very worthwhile, of course. 
It provides incentive for learning 
principles of balance and design. It 
sends students to the pages of “Dis- 
play World” and other sources. It 
gives experience in sign making. It 
helps class discipline by providing 
projects for the less academically 
gifted. It brings students into a 
closer working relationship with their 
employers, often reaping ‘‘on-the- 
job” benefits. 

Certainly, our “Showcase to the 
Community” has proven to be a 
worthwhile project. 


typewriter 
mystery game 


In the April issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a 
design on the typewriter. This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted 
by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic typing contests. 

If you followed those directions the result should be the design pictured below. 


The numbers at the left of the design 
page 300 of the April issue. 


are the line numbers in the directions on 
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Directions for constructing another design will be printed in the next issue. 
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TESTING: 

Important 
Part 

High School 


INSTRUCTION 


Elsie Leah Shippy 
Morrill Rural High School 
Morrill, Kansas 


“That incentive for improvement is 
best which helps student and teacher 
see just where a student stands in 
relation to where he might stand.” 


ESTING is a very important 

part and also a very necessary 
part of high school typewriting in- 
struction. Every good teacher 
knows that “The biggest room in the 
world is the room for improvement.” 
In the matter of typing ability, the 
good teacher realizes that the incen- 
tive for improvement is best which 
helps student and teacher see just 
where a student stands in relation to 
where he might stand. 


Tests are very important measures 
of achievement, intelligence, and ap- 
titudes. Tests are helpful in estab- 
lishing a mark or grade descriptive 
of pupil attainment. Tests furnish 
a study guide for the pupil because 
they uncover his weak spots. They 
aid the teacher in diagnosing specific 
trouble spots in the work of each 
pupil. A teacher can use test results 
in the same manner that a doctor 
uses diagnostic devices. By tests the 
teacher can spot difficulties and by 
remedial treatment help the pupil re- 
cover from his typewriting maladies. 

Test What Course Aims To Teach 

A valid testing program in type- 
writing should cover the aims and 
objectives of the course. Therefore, 
it should provide a means of apprais- 
al of the student’s mastery of the 
keyboard. It should measure speed, 
accuracy, and competency. It should 
put proper emphasis on the touch 
technique. It should furnish a means 
of appraisal of the student’s working 
knowledge of the machine parts. It 
should measure ability to type per- 
sonal letters, personal notes, index 
cards, and postal cards. Testing 
should cover letter placement and fol- 
lowing directions. Tabulation, cen- 
tering, erasing, proper work habits 
and proper word division should also 
be measured. 

Tests a Part of the Learning Cycle 

Educators believe that testing is a 
necessary part of the learning cycle. 
The typewriting learning cycle is no 
exception. <A lesson is taught. Then 
a day or two is utilized in learning 
and gaining production skill. Next 
comes the time to check on the real 
gains made. If the emphasis has 
been on straight copy, a straight copy 
test should be used. If the lesson 
problem has been tabular material, 
business forms, or letter writing, the 
test should measure the type of prob- 
lem practiced. While the testing ap- 
praises achievement correctly it also 
motivates the student to greater ef- 
fort to make his good better. 

During the test the teacher diag- 
noses typing errors by observing 
what the students are doing. He 
watches for moving heads, tangled 
keys, and peeping at the keyboard. 
He watches for bobbing shoulders 
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caused by crossing the knees, trying 


' too hard, bad posture, elbows too far 


out, etc. He watches for rubbing of 
arms, shoulders, neck, or eyes. He 
makes sure that all the machines are 
working properly. Most of all, he 
watches for tell-tale facial expres- 
sions. The grimly locked jaw calls 
for special attention and diagnostic 
treatment. It may be caused by ill- 
ness or an unhealthy attitude of in- 
competence. The furrowed forehead 
may indicate that the pupil is fright- 
ened, has the headache, is suffering 
from eyestrain, or is not ready for 
the test. 

After the test copy is in the 
teacher’s hands, he can do an even 
better job of diagnosing typewriting 
difficulties from the type script. If 
he finds cramped characters he 
knows that the student has been 
stroking unevenly and needs to be 
taught to type at a uniform rate. 
Typing to music may help to correct 
this. If there is too much space 
within and between words he knows 
that the typist has let his fingers re- 
main on the keys or space bar too 
long and that he must learn to pick 
up his fingers faster. If the copy is 
sloping the paper has been inserted 
incorrectly. If the characters are in- 
distinct the student does not hit the 
keys hard or perhaps evenly enough. 
Two or more light words on a line 
are probably the result of a ribbon 
stalling. Shadows of a character are 
usually caused by the typist’s fingers 
following the path of the keys down 
and up instead of a definite stroke 
and a quick release. Flying capitals 
are caused by poor timing in the use 
of the shift keys. 

After the teacher knows what is 
needed as a result of the testing pro- 
cedure, the next step in the learning 
cycle is a process of reteaching or 
correcting the difficulties which the 
test has uncovered. Finally there 
comes another testing to make sure 
that the learning cycle has been com- 
pleted. The typewriting learning 
cycle boils down to this: teach, prac- 
tice and learn, test, diagnose difficul- 
ties, reteach, and test again. 


Test At Appropriate Times 


It takes a lot of good judgment on 
the part of the teacher to plan and 
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execute the necessary tests effec- 
tively. The teacher needs to be sen- 
sitive to the appropriate time and 
manner of giving the tests as well as 
to selecting appropriate testing ma- 
terial. The teacher should have a 
definite purpose for giving each test. 
The pupils should be made aware of 
that purpose so that they give it their 
wholehearted cooperation. Then 
after the test is taken the pupils 
should be encouraged by the interpre- 
tation of the results of the test and 
be led to see how having taken the 
test and profiting by the mistakes 
made on it can create better future 
typing. 

Tests are usually given at the ends 
of the units as taught, if possible. 
These tests are followed by the neces- 
sary teaching and reteaching tests. 
Before giving a test, the teacher 
should see that all the desks and type- 
writers are in readiness. The time 
limit on all tests should be closely ad- 
hered to. Testing at appropriate 
times gives students a feeling of sat- 
isfaction in their achievement. 


Test Types 


There are a number of very good 
types of tests—tests from the text 
book being used and teacher-made 
tests which cover exactly what has 
been taught; publishers’ tests; col- 
lege-sponsored tests; organization- 
sponsored tests; etc. Many of these 
can be procured at nominal or very 
low cost. The author of this article 


will be happy to supply readers with 
a list of such tests. 

Early in the course a teacher-made 
test should test the students’ knowl- 
edge of the keyboard and machine 
parts. Various devices have been 
devised to do this. Charts in which 
the pupils fill from memory the ap- 
propriate characters is one. Written 
exercises involving the use of all 
of the characters is another. Essay 
type tests describing the location of 
keyboard characters and machine 
parts are good. True-false, comple- 
tion, multiple-choice, and other forms 
of objective tests are useful. Almost 
all business men emphasize doing a 
good job in a limited time, therefore, 
timed typing tests are important. 
Any type of testing commonly used 
in schools could be applied to the 
work in typing by an alert teacher. 


Summary 


Testing is truly an important part 
of typewriting instruction for when 
pupils and teacher jointly come to re- 
alize the value of testing in the total 
typewriting learning situatior, stu- 
dents will lose their fear of tests and 
enter wholeheartedly into the work 
for the sake of the good typists that 
they may become. Testing will be- 
come like a game in which each stu- 
dent competes with himself for 
greater competency. Typewriting 
will thus become more and more fun 
as students sense the thrill of achieve- 
ment pointed out by the tests. 


BACK COPIES AND VOLUMES 


The first twelve volumes of the JOURNAL 
OF BUSINESS EDUCATION are available on 
Microcards. The file may be obtained from 
J. S. Canner & Company, Inc., 618 Parker 
Street, Boston-Roxbury 20, Massachusetts for 
$39.00 and single volumes may be obtained 
separately. 

Back copies in Volumes 13 (September, 
1937 through June, 1938) through Volume 35 
(October, 1959 through May, 1960) are avail- 


able and may be obtained for 60c a copy by 
writing to the JOURNAL .OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania. 

Volumes 29, 30, 31, 32, 33 and 34 (October, 
1953 through May, 1959) of the JOURNAL 
are available to libraries in microfilm form. 
Order from University Microfilms, 313 North 
First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. The charge 
is $2.50 per volume. 


ARTICLES FOR THE JOURNAL 


Periodically, readers of the Journa/ are 
reminded that this magazine offers the in- 
experienced as well as the well-known author 
the opportunity to write for publication. 
Opportunity for immediate publication is best 
at the moment in bookkeeping, general busi- 
ness, and distributive education. Arrange- 
ments can always be made to schedule later 
publication, however, on other topics. 

If you have not noticed—articles are about 
twelve hundred words in length, provided with 
subheads every two or three hundred words 


and with illustrations whenever possible, and 
burdened with few footnotes, if any. 

Journal subscribers say they would like to 
have articles on topics related to all areas 
of teaching and that they would like to hear 
especially from other high school teachers who 
have found answers to perennial problems of 
teaching. 

The Journal offers anyone interested the 
chance to add the publication of an article 
to his professional record and also offers as- 
sistance in the preparation of such an article. 
Write the editor if you are interested. 
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SHORTHAND 
SUCCESS 
PREDICT- 


Berle Haggblade 
Salinas High School 
Salinas, California 


“However, we believe we now are 
better able to select students who we 
feel can reasonably be expected to 


profit from instruction.” 


A year at Salinas High 
School we are faced with the 
problem of selecting shorthand stu- 
dents who will have a_ reasonable 
chance for success. Just who can 
and who cannot be expected to profit 
from instruction in this complicated 
skill is a question that has not been 
fully answered. Last year, however, 
I was afforded an excellent opportu- 
nity for doing some informal class- 
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room research in the field of short- 
hand. All five beginning shorthand 
classes were assigned to me. The 
task of making valid observations 
was aided by the fact that the classes 
were sectioned by ability and were 
quite small. Class size varied from 
15 to 28 students. 
Basis for Class Assignment 

English grades have been recom- 

mended as a basis for selecting short- 


hand students, but in our case Eng- 
lish grades proved to be quite mean- 
ingless; there was often a difference 
of two letter grades between a stu- 
dent’s first semester mark and his 
second semester mark. The question 
then arose as to which one should be 
used. In addition, students are sec- 
tioned by ability into different Eng- 
lish classes so that an “A” in one sec- 
tion might have been only a “C” in a 
higher group. The difference in the 
English grades from one year to the 
next indicated that the teachers’ 
standards and methods of grading 
evidently varied a great deal. 

Similar difficulties were encount- 
ered when an attempt was made to 
find a relationship between foreign 
language grades and possible short- 
hand success. Furthermore, roughly 
one-third of the students had taken 
no foreign language. , 

Our students were finally classified 
according to four different groupings 
—known as W, X, Y, and Z. This 
grouping was based on a percentile 
ranking of the students determined 
by averaging verbal I. Q. scores with 
reading comprehension scores. For 
example, a student whose verbal I. 
Q. placed him at the 60th percentile 
and whose reading score placed him 
at the 50th percentile would ‘have 
been classified as a 55. The four 
groups were then divided as follows: 

Percentile Rank Classification 


0-29 
30 - 59 
60 - 79 
80-up 


Three of the classes were made up 
of combined Y and Z students (the 
higher groups) and two classes were 
made up of combined W and X stu- 
dents (the lower group). 


Procedure 


Gregg Shorthand Simplified was 
taught, and the same method of 
teaching (a writing approach) was 
used in each of the five classes. The 
three higher sections progressed at 
the same rate and did identical assign- 
ments while the two lower sections 
were kept together. The higher 
classes completed the theory in the 
first semester ; the lower classes went 
at a slower pace and finished the last 
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lesson of theory approximately six 
weeks later. Thus, the Y-Z groups 
had a head start in building dictation 
speed. 

The standards for passing the dic- 
tation tests were’ the same in all 
classes—the dictation had to be tran- 
scribed with 95 per cent accuracy. 
All speeds reported were attained on 
new material. Punctuation and spell- 
ing errors were not penalized. 


Standards 


It would probably be quite difficult 
to get teachers to agree on the speed 
standard that should be set as the 
one which signifies successful com- 
pletion of the work. In this case 60 
words a minute for three minutes 
was chosen as a minimum standard, 
and the five-minute rates were in- 
cluded for comparison purposes. 
Those who dropped did so because 
the subject definitely proved too diffi- 
cult for them. 


Analysis of Achievement 


Table three shows that the per- 
centage of students who passed the 


3-minute and the 5-minute dictation 
tests was almost identical whether 
grouped by the verbal-reading com- 
bination score (Table One) or by 
the total I. Q. score (Table Two). 
However, there were 19 more stu- 
dents involved in the former case 
which indicates that those 19 people 
had IJ. Q.’s of less than 100 but actu- 
ally ranked above the 50th percentile 
because of their verbal I. Q. and 
reading ability. Thus, for example, 
if we had decided to bar those with 
I. Q.’s of less than 100 from taking 
shorthand, we would have kept out 
19 students whose chances for suc- 
<ess were just as good as those above 
100. 

The conclusion, then, is that for 
prognostic purposes a combined ver- 
bal I. Q. and reading comprehension 
score seemed to be more valid than 
did the total I. Q. score. 


Other observations: 

1. In the three higher ability 
classes 49 per cent of the students 
were able to pass 60 words a minute 
for five minutes. In the two lower 


TABLE ONE 


ACHIEVEMENT COMPARED WITH W, X, Y, Z, SCORES 


Passed 60 
Total for for 
Classification Students Dropped 3 Minutes 5 Minutes 
(percentile) 
W { 0-29) 13 6 3 or 23% Oor 0% 
X (30-59) 33 2 23 or 70% 6or 18%, 
Y (60-79) 5! 2 ~=.4! or 80% 26 or 51% 
Z (80-up) 21 | 18 or 86% 14 or 67% 
TABLE TWO 
ACHIEVEMENT COMPARED WITH TOTAL |. ©. SCORES 
‘ Passed 60 Passed 60 
otal for for 
1. Q. Students Dropped 3 Minutes 5 Minutes 
Below 90 5 3 | or 20% Oor 0% 
90 - 99 34 : 5 19 or 56% bor 18% 
100 - 109 2 34 or 83% 17 or 41% 
110-up 30 | 24 or 80%, 18 or 60% 
TABLE THREE 
A COMPARISON OF THE W, X, Y, Z, SCORE WITH THE TOTAL 1. Q. SCORE 
Passed 60 Passed 60 
Total for for 
Students 3 Minutes 5 Minutes 
Those at the 50th percentile* and above using the 
W, X, Y, Z scores 90 72 or 80% 44 or 48%, 
Those with |. Q.'s of 100* and above using the 
total |. Q. scores 7\ 58 or 81% 35 or 49% 


* It was assumed that the 50th percentile and the 100 I. Q. score were logical points for making 


a comparison. 
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classes only 12 per cent could do it. 

2. One-half of the Y-Z students 
attained speeds ranging from 80 to 
110 words a minute on the three min- 
ute tests. 

3. Grouping classes by ability 
greatly simplified the teaching job 
and enabled the teacher to “save” 
some of the people who would un- 
doubtedly been lost in the faster 
groups. 

4. Below average students thought 
shorthand was a very difficult sub- 
ject. 

5. The low ability students were 
able to memorize the symbols when 
they were presented slowly during 
the first semester; but when they 
learned a new principle, they tended 
to forget the one learned the previ- 
ous week. 

6. The poor background of the low 
ability groups in such skills as spell- 
ing, ability to recognize complete sen- 
tences, and ability to make subjects 
and verbs agree would probably make 
it difficult for them to be proficient 
stenographers no matter what type 
of shorthand system they tried to 
learn. 

7. Limited vocabulary of the lower 
groups made it difficult for them to 
figure out an outline because they 
could not sound out a word which 
they did not even know in longhand. 
Very few of them were unable to 
keep up with 60 words a minute for 
three minutes. They were able to 
get something down for every word; 
their problem came in trying to make 
sense out of what they had written. 

8. The lower ability classes appre- 
ciated and wanted previews of the 
difficult words before practice dicta- 
tion; many of the higher ability stu- 
dents didn’t want to take the time 
because they felt they should learn to 
sound out words for themselves. 

This “research” was not intended 
to stand up before the criticism of 
any doctoral committee nor to justi- 
fy or condemn the offering of short- 
hand on the high school level. How- 
ever, we believe we now are better 
able to select students who we feel 
can reasonably be expected to profit 
from instruction. The results ob- 
tained may be of value to those teach- 
ers who are interested in similar 
problems in the field of shorthand. 
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DRAMATIZATION: 
EFFECTIVE DEVICE FOR 
PERSONAL TRAITS 

AND BUSINESS SKILLS, Part 


Edna H. Barbour 
Northern Illinois University 
DeKalb, [iinois 


TELEPHONE USAGE 


The importance of correct-tele- 
phone usage can be emphasized in 
the following playlet : 


TABLETALK 


The Players: Three businessmen and 
their secretary wives. 

Scene: Lunchroom in an office build- 
ing in Typical City. 

CoMMENTATOR: Sadie’s lunchroom is 
located in a large office building. 
Her customers are the people who 
work in the building and meet their 
friends or relatives at the same 
tables where they eat and talk shop. 
A familiar scene is a table in the 
center for six where three men us- 
ually meet their wives. 

Mr. One: I’m sorry I wasn’t in the 
office when you tried to call me this 
morning, Bill. I had been at my 
desk since 7:30 and just stepped 
outside the building for some fresh 
air. I should have told Miss Jones 
where I was going, but I just 
didn’t. 

Mr. Two: (Jokingly) Think nothing 
of it, Fred. I’d rather talk to 
Jonsie than you any day. J can 
get more information out of her 
in a shorter time—and, in a sweeter 
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This article is continued from the February, March and April issues of the 
JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION. The dramatizations of Part I and Part II 
emphasized such personal traits and work habits as cooperation, initiative, 
punctuality, neatness, efficiency and posture. Part III was a skit portraying 
correct and incorrect behavior during job interviews. 


voice. You know, I really can say 
she is one gal Friday I enjoy talk- 
ing to on the telephone. 

Mr. One: Well maybe I should be 
looking into this. What’s so glam- 
orous about a telephone conversa- 
tion with Miss Jones? 


Mr. Two: Oh, I don’t know that I 
can put my finger on it, but for one 
thing, she starts the conversation 
just right—not with the usual 
“Hull-lo” that implies “You're 
bothering me again,” but with such 
a businesslike and pleasant, “Mr. 
One’s Secretary, may I help you?” 
And she’s right there within sec- 
onds after the switchboard rings. 
I have the feeling she can help me 
and that she wants to. 

Mr. One: Well, Bill, I can vouch for 
the fact that she means it. Jones 
is one of the most conscientious 
workers in our company. I’ll have 
to tell her you like the way she 
identifies herself and the office, and 
the promptness with which she 
answers, if you don’t mind. 

Mr. Two: I don’t mind a bit—in 
fact I told her so myself. You can 
also tell her that I can always un- 
derstand what she says. If there’s 
one thing that is my pet peeve, it’s 


to get one of these gals who mum- 
bles at me and won’t even speak 
up after I make it clear to her that 
I can’t understand her. Your girl 
speaks into the mouthpiece with 
just the right tone so she can be 
heard, but she doesn’t crack your 
eardrum. And Fred, when you 
didn’t answer in the inner shrine, 
she was so courteous about excus- 
ing herself to take a look to find 
out why. Then she came right 
back to the phone and told me you 
were not in and offered to call me 
back as soon as she located you. 
It’s evident that she appreciates a 
man’s time. 

Mrs. OnE: You know, Fred, I feel 
the same way about that girl. She’s 
certainly a big improvement over 
Bill’s last secretary. That one 
would always interrupt Bill before 
I could even tell her that I didn’t 
want her to if he was busy. Often 
I could have given her a message 
which she could have written out 
and put on his desk, but she 
wouldn’t give me time to tell her 
that. Jonsie will tell me what Bill 
is involved in if he is busy and asks 
whether I want her to call him. I 
enjoy talking to her, too, and she 
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always waits for me to say “Good- 
bye” when I call in. Then she says 
“Goodbye” and replaces the re- 
ceiver gently. The old girl cut me 
off with her goodbye many times 
and then she’d bang up that re- 
ceiver before I’d finished what I 
wanted to say to her when Bill 
wasn’t in the office. 

Mrs. Two: Did you ever talk to 
Fred’s secretary, Bill? 

Mr. ONE: Yes, occasionally. 

Mr. Two: Now, take it easy, dear. 
Miss Green is an awfully hard 
worker, and if we ever lost her it 
would take two people to do what 
she does. 

Mrs. Two: And I sense that every 
time I talk to her on the phone. 
She gives me the impression that 
phone calls are an interruption to 
her work and not a part of it. 

Mr. Two: She does? Well, I hope 
you’re the only one she impresses 
that way, because telphone calls 
are a very important part of her 
work. Our company does about 
50% of its business by telephone 
and we depend on the girls who 
answer those phones to keep our 
customers and to make new ones 
for us. Perhaps I should take a 
little time to talk this over with 
Miss Green. She’s the kind of girl 
who would do something about it. 

Mr. THREE: There’s a point, Bill. 
It’s often our fault that our secre- 
taries have these faults—we don’t 
take the trouble to give them point- 
ers on such things as how we'd 
like to have them talk on the tele- 
phone. I learned that a couple of 
years ago when I had a girl who 
always had to go looking for a 
pencil and paper if anyone wanted 
her to take down a message. I 
called in long distance a few times 
and she kept me waiting even while 
she sharpened a pencil. When I 
got back to town I mentioned it 
to her and ever since she’s had one 
of those little gadgets with the ball 
point pen and a pad of note paper 
which chain to the phone. I hated 
to say anything about it to her and 
it probably did hurt her feelings at 
first, but I’m sure now that she’s 
glad I did what I did. 

Mrs. ONE: Was that girl you, 
Marian? 
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Mrs. THREE: No, that one can’t be 


pinned on me, but when I worked 
for Phil he did help me with tele- 
phoning and I’ve been everlast- 
ingly grateful for it. After he had 
talked to me on the phone several 
times, he told me that I would 
sound much better if I’d lower 
my voice and talk slower. It 
bothered me at first and then I 
realized that he could have fired 
me but instead he was criticizing 
in order to help me, and I went to 
work on my voice. I’ve been pitch- 
conscious ever since and even | 
like better what I hear. 


Mrs. ONE: We have a girl over in 


our office who needs Phil to work 
on her. She irritates everyone in 
and out of the office with a habit 
she has. She is always guessing 
at a telephone number instead of 
looking it up and then she either 
gets the wrong number or she gets 
some other office which she calls 
frequently. She wastes more time 
that way—hers and other people’s 
—and no one there has the nerve 
to say any thing to her about it. 


Mrs. Two: We've got one who 


never replaces the receiver prop- 
erly and keeps the phone dead half 
of the time. And it isn’t as if she’d 
never used a telephone before— 
she’s been doing this for two years. 


CoMMENTATOR: At this point there 


is a lull in the conversation. After 
several minutes Mr. Two looks 
admiringly at his wife and picks 
up the discussion. 


Mr. Two: How come you're so quiet 


today, Marian? Aren’t you feeling 
well? 


Mrs. Two: I was just thinking. I’m 


wondering how I sound when I 
talk on our office phone. I’ve al- 
ways thought the efficient thing to 
do was to be sure to get the mess- 
age down correctly and be sure to 
give it to the right person, or to 
be very sure I gave out the right 
information in answer to the ques- 
tions that were asked of me. 


Mrs. ONE: I was thinking the same 


thing. 


Mrs. THREE: Well, so was I. I 


guess we all get a little smug after 
we have worked for a while and 
we forget to take an inventory of 
ourselves. Whether a girl is just 
beginning or has worked a good 
many years, there is usually room 
for improvement in her techniques. 
I think I’ll just make a little re- 
examination of some of my own 
work habits. 


Mr. One: That’s not a bad idea, 


Marian, and I think it applies to 
us fellows too. I think I might try 
doing a little more supervising than 
criticizing. And, Bill, to get back 
to that call you made this morning 
—did you want anything special ? 


Mr. Two: No, Fred, nothing special. 


I just wanted to ask you to get 
your ideas together for that com- 
mittee work we are going to do 
for the Businessmen’s Club so that 
we could talk about it during 
lunch.® 


5 Contributed by Evalyn Olson, Rochelle (IIli- 
nois) High Scheel. 


the answer’s in 
the back 


of the book (> 


Many of our readers have heard this question: 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
The Journal devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to all. 


Do you really know how much work you do? 


In her article on the last page of this magazine Ethel Hale Blackledge 


gives us some surprising statistics. 
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SPELING 
DEEMUNS 


MAN named Mr. John Pough 

A calls on you and hands you his 
card. To be polite you try to pro- 
nounce his name. What will you 
say? 

Mr. o as in dough or toe 

Mr. u as in rough or cuff 

Mr. aw as in cough or off 

Mr. oo as in through or too 

Mr. ou as in bough or doubt 

If you are wise you will say, “How 
do you pronounce your name sir?” 

This illustrates the fact that no one 
can know with certainty how to pro- 
nounce an English word which he has 
only seen written or how to spell a 
word which he has only heard but 
never seen written. 


Differentiation 


English as a spoken language is 
easy to learn. Foreigners can pick up 
a speaking knowledge of English 
more easily than of any other Euro- 
pean language. But when they try to 
read English or try to write English, 
they have a rough time, because Eng- 
lish is cursed with an outworn, illogi- 
cal system of representing words. 

Let us contrast English to German, 
Swedish, or Turkish. In Swedish 
every letter has one sound, and every 
sound is invariably represented by 
the same letter or combination of let- 

In other words, German, Swedish, 
or Turkish has an almost perfectly 
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scientific method of representing its 
words. It is so simple that a child in 
the first grade learns to read and 
write and spell at the same time. In 
fact, spelling is not taught as a sepa- 
rate subject. 

Why is German or Swedish or 
Turkish spelling so efficient? Because 
they are designed to perform only 
one function—namely to consistently 
represent the sounds of the words as 
pronounced today. » 

Why is English spelling so ineffi- 
cient? Because it tries to do two 
things: (1) Show the history of the 
word, and (2) show the present pro- 
nunciation of the word at the same 
time as it shows its history. 

The word /augh is spelled as it is, 
in order to show that it is a first 
cotisin of the German word Jach and 
that 500 years ago it was pronounced 
as the German word. 

But today the word is pronounced 
laf. Here, then, the historical interest 
defeats the practical need. 


Chaos 


English spelling is chaotic because 
of several variables : 
1. Single or Double Consonants 

To illustrate : 


elude 
allude 


amend 
commend 


Immune 
amuse 


To gain control over this variable 
rationally, the average person would 
have to devote several years to the 


Ralph Dornfeld Owen 

Professor of Education, Emeritus 
Temple University 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


study of Greek, Latin, and French 
etymology. If he lacks the time for 
such study he must undergo the same 
kind of conditioning as a white rat in 
a maze or a monkey learning to ride 
a bicycle. 
2. Silent letters and Duplicate Con- 

sonants 

Every silent letter is a mummy, a 
speech habit long dead but carefully 
embalmed and displayed, even though 
it has a musty smell. English spelling 
resembles an archaeological museum.: 


b in bomb, dumb, thumb, lamb, 
comb, tomb, debt, debtor 

g in gnu, gnostic, gnat, gnome, 
gnaw 

k in know, knowledge, knoll, 
knuckle, knot 

1 in calf, half, balm, calm, 
palm, psalm, stalk, talk, walk 

pf in psalm, psychology, pneu- 
monia, pneumatic, pseudo-, 
receipt 

mw in write, written, wring, 
wrung, wrought, wrath, wroth 


Then there are the duplicate conso- 
nants: 
g (soft as in gin) Duplicating 
j as in jam 
gh is useless wherever it occurs 
c (soft as in cent) Duplicating 
c (hard as in corn) Duplicat- 
ing k 
ph duplicates f everywhere 


3. Vowels 

Even more serious is the confusion 
concerning the representation of 
vowel sounds. 
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In the pronunciation of present- 
day English we distinguish 17 vowel 
and diphthong sounds. Since we 
have only 5 vowel signs, we must use 
combinations of letters to represent 
most of the 17 sounds. 

Here confusion reigns. More than 
250 combinations of letters are used 
to represent the 17 vowel sounds, or 
an average of 18 different combina- 
tions for one vowel sound. 

To illustrate : 

The long sound of o as in open is 
represented in our present system of 
spelling by 19 different letters or 
combinations of letters: 


eau (chauffeur) 00 (floor ) 

au (mauve) Os (appropos ) 
au-e (beau) ot (depot) 
eo (yeoman) ou (four ) 

ew (sew) o-ue (rogue) 

fe) (no) ou-e (course) 
oa (coal) ough (though) 
o-e (more) ow (know) 

oe (toe) owe (owe) 


oh (oh) 


In the following sentence the long 
sound of o is represented in eleven 
different ways : 

“Our chauffeur, although he stubbed his 
toe, yeomanly towed four more boards 
through the open door of the depot.” 

All of these useless, conflicting 
patterns are musty, smelling mum- 
mies for us adults, but they are nag- 
ging, taunting demons for the chil- 
dren who are learning to read. 

Now let us turn to our bright-eyed, 
eager child entering the first grade. 
He can speak English, and he has a 
vocabulary of 1000 words or more. 
He wants to learn to read and to 
write. But in spite of the care exer- 
cised by the author of the reading 
book and by his teacher, he finds that 
learning to read is like a visit in the 
crazy house. 

Here are some samples of his tor- 
mentors : 

“Mary, watch Tommy catch the ball.” 

“Tommy, put your cup on the table.” 

The more intelligent the child is, 
the sooner he is annoyed by such in- 
consistencies as 


watch catch cow low 
put cup shoe toe 


At the end of the first school year 
the German, Swedish, or Turkish 
child can help himself with phonics 
(because his language has a consist- 
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ent, logical scheme of representing 
the sounds of words). But at the end 
of the first year of school, the 
English-speaking child, even if he 
has an I.Q. of 125, still is very much 
handicapped. 

Is it any wonder that in English 
we have to compile such lists as 
W. Franklin Jones’ “One Hundred 
Spelling Demons”? Is it any wonder 
that we have to organize remedial 
reading classes in secondary schools 
and even in colleges? Are we to 
“Point with Pride” at our having 
such classes? <A _ visiting Turkish 
educator would think we should be 
ashamed of it. It is no accident that 
during World War II the Selective 
Service reported 1,750,000 draftees 
in need of reading instruction and 
made the statement that 12 percent 
of our population is functionally il- 
literate." 


What About It? 


Benjamin Franklin, scientist, and 
statesman, believed in extending sci- 
entific methods to language. In 1768 
he composed and circulated “A 
Scheme for a New Alphabet and Re- 
formed Mode of Spelling.” 

In a letter, defending his proposal, 
he wrote: 


“Whatever the difficulties of reforming 
our spelling now are, they will be more 
easily surmounted now than hereafter ; and 
some time or other it must be done; or else 
our writing will become the same with the 
Chinese as to the difficulty of learning and 
using 


Dr. Frank Laubach, who has had 
amazing success in promoting liter- 
acy the world over has taught mil- 
lions of people to read in 200 lan- 
guages. How has he done it? By us- 
ing or inventing a consistent, phon- 
etic system of spelling for each lan- 
guage. Thus, the pupil can concen- 
trate on a single symbol for each 
sound. 

Dr. Laubach says: 


. . We could sweep the world with 
this system of phonetic key word teach- 
ing if it were not for one obstacle—the 
spelling of the English language! If we 
spelled English phonetically, American 
children could be taught to read in a week. 
We needed only a day with the Philippine 

1“Titeracy” in American People’s Encyclopedia. 


? Complete Works of Benjamin Franklin, ed. by 
Jared Sparks, Boston, 1840, vol. VI, p, 295. 
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dialects. I can see only one thing to do— 
start a strike against the way English is 
misspelled—become a spelling Bolshevist! 1 
suppose that unless we revolt we shall be 
handing on this same accursed orthog- 
raphy to our children, and our children’s 
children, to the crack of doom.” 


Action 


Let us recognize that language is 
a living, growing organism but its 
spelling is a hand-made garment 
which can and must be changed when 
it becomes a straight jacket. 

Let us abandon our smugness 
(“what was good enough for me is 
good enough for my child’) and our 
fatalism (“it can’t be done” attitude). 
Let us catch up with the people of 
Germany, Sweden, Turkey, Russia, 
and most countries of Europe, by 
subscribing sincerely and without 
mental reservation to the principle 

that: 

The only function of spelling is to 
represent consistently the sounds of 
the words as spoken (by the majority 
of speakers). 


Hope 


In 1930 the Simpler Spelling So- 
ciety of Great Britain and the Sim- 
pler Spelling Association of America 
applied the principle of frequency 
count to the representation of Eng- 
lish sounds. As a result they ap- 
proved and recommended to all the 
people who speak English a system 
of spelling in which each sound is 
consistently and invariably repre- 
sented by that letter or combination 
of letters which has represented it 
most frequently in our traditional 
spelling. Thus the sentence cited 
above. 


“Our chauffeur, although he stubbed 
his toe, yoemanly towed four more 
boards through the open door of the 
depot” becomes 


“Our shoefur, auldhoe he stubd hiz 
toe, yoemanli toed foer moer boerdz 
thruu dhe oepen doer ov dhe depoe.” 


Progress 


For twenty years this system has 
been used successfully in Scandina- 
via in teaching secondary school 
pupils to read and write English. 

The Simpler Spelling Society, 
under the leadership of scholars like 


*Frank Laubach: The Silent Billion Speak 
(New York, Friendship Press) p. 56. 
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Dr. Daniel Jones, has begun publish- 
ing a series of beginning readers. 
The first one, The Little Red Hen, is 
a beautiful volume. It is being used 
successfully in beginning classes in a 
number of public and private schools 
in England and Wales. 

In 1949 a bill to create a Commis- 
sion on Spelling Reform was de- 
feated in the House of Commons by 
only three votes. Many people in 
Great Britain believe that both the 
children and the millions. of illiterate 
adults in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations would benefit by the 
adoption of this system of World 
English Spelling. 

The use of World English Spelling 
in the schools of the English-speak- 
ing countries would release annually 
hundreds of millions of pupil-hours 
and hundreds of thousands of 
teacher-hours of effort, time which 
could be devoted to more useful 
learning. 

Let us add another article to the 
children’s Charter of 1930: “The 
right of every child to learn to read 
and write the English language 
through the medium of a consistent, 
phonetic system of spelling.” 


Opportunity 


The members of the Educational 
Press Association of America can 
render a great service to education by 

1. Discussing spelling reform in 
their journals without prejudice or 
ridicule. 

2. Encouraging the optional, al- 
ternative use of World English Spell- 
ing in beginning reading books. 

3. Encouraging young people in 
schools and colleges to use World 
English Spelling in their written 
work. 

4. Encouraging the optional, al- 
ternative use of World English spell- 
ing in textbooks for adult illiterates 
and foreigners. 

5. Encouraging the optional, al- 
ternative use of World English Spell- 
ing in books designed to be used for 
people who want to learn English as 
a second language, e.g. in Germany, 
Japan, Puerto Rico, and the Philip- 
pines. 

6. Appointing a Standing Commit- 
tee on Spelling Reform. 
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KEY TO WORLD ENGLISH SPELLING 
A system approved in 1946 by the 
British Simplified Spelling Society 
and the American Simpler Spelling 
Association, because it can be used 
immediately, since it does not require 
any new symbols either in the type- 
writer or in the compositor’s case. 


fan, safe 
van, save 
thigh, bath 
thy, bathe 
seal, race 
zeal, raise 
assure, rush 


FPSO 


awed, naught, pshaw 
up, ton, (a as in data) 
open, tone, show 

- full, should, —— 


fool, shoed, shoe 
aisle, pint, by 


order, for, story 

, hurry 
early, ‘fur, stirring (accented) 
moderate, sister, (unaccented) 


W ordsigns 
a, 1, U; to; wer; be, 
dhe, he, me, she, we. 


Separate by a hyphen successive 
sounds which might otherwise be 
read as a digraph—short-hand, ad- 
heer, dis-harten, en-gaej, gae-eti, ree- 
elekt, kwie-e, loe-er, influu-ens, 


pou-er 
WORLD ENGLISH SPELLING 


OELD KING KOEL 
Oeld King Koel woz a meri oeld soel, 
And a meri oeld soel woz he. 
sa Soy for hiz piep, and he kauld for 


his 
And he kauld for hiz fidlerz three. 


DHE LITTL RED HEN 
Wun dae dhe Litl Red Hen found a 
graen ov wheet. 
“Huu a help me plant dhis wheet?” 


sed 
“Not I,” sed dhe poosi. 
“Not sed dhe 
“Not i” sed dhe pi 
“Dhen I wil,” sed c- Litl Red Hen. 
Soe she planted dhe wheet seed in dhe 


gro 
Dhe raen and dhe sun maed it groe. 
It gruu up taul and yeloe and riep. 


“Dhe wheet iz riep nou,” sed dhe Litl 
Red Hen. 

“Huu wil help to kut it and thresh it?” 

“Not I,” sed dhe poosi. 

“Not I,” sed dhe ay 

“Not 1” sed dhe 

“Dhen I wil,” sed Mike Litl Red Hen. 

“I wil kut and thresh it.” 

So she reept it and thresht it aul bie 
herself. 


BLOOD SAVES LIVES 


You can help prepare 
for a possible emer- 
gency by sharing your 
life-giving blood now. 


CALL YOUR LOCAL RED CROSS TODAY 
AND MAKE AN APPOINTMENT 


13. ie 
14. ou = owl, pound, bough 
15. oi point, boy 
16. ue use, (your), pure, due 
17. arr arrange, carry 
18. ar army, far, starry 
19. orr : 
20. or 
21, urr 
22. ur 
23. or 
As in 
i pin, cup 
bin, cub 
ten, bet 
den, bed 
come, back 
gum, bag 
1 
1 
12. 
13. 
14. azure, rouge 
15. choke, rich 
16. joke, ridge 
17. met, him 
18. net, thin 
19. —, thing 
20. red, dear 
21. led, deal 
22. wet, ——— 
23. yet, ——— 
24. head, (who) 
nk think 
= wh which, — 
Vowels 
As in 
am, bat, —— 
alms, father, bah 
edge, bet, 
age, batt, bear, say 
is, bit, many 
ease, beat, see 
odd, not, —— 
@ 
6 
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understanding 
automation 


Conducted by Enoch J. Haga 
Stanislaus State College, Turlock, California 


COMMUNICATING WITH COMPUTERS 


To converse with a computer one must 
use a machine language. To talk to another 
human being a human language of some 
sort—English, for example—is used. An 
English-speaking person can communicate 
effectively with another individual using 
the same language. English is native to an 
Englishman or to an American and French 
is native to a Frenchman. Unfortunately, a 
native language like French is usually not 
understood by an American. Data process- 
ing equipment also suffers from the lack 
of ease of communication. Machines of 
one model or one company cannot under- 
stand those of another. 

To overcome native language limitations 
human beings have tried to develop inter- 
national or common languages such as 
Esperanto. Computer scientists have tried 
the same thing on data processing equip- 
ment and have largely succeeded. Work is 
progressing on direct oral communication 
with computers, but for the present the 
discussion will be confined to only one of 
the more conventional ways of conversing 
with machinery, the binary system. 

To learn something about the binary 
system in which any decimal number, letter, 
or other symbol may be represented, it is 
necessary to go into a brief discussion of 
binary arithmetic. Binary arithmetic is 
certainly nothing to be afraid of. You use 
a more complicated system every day with- 
out giving it a second thought: decimal 
arithmetic. 

In the decimal system numbers are ex- 
pressed as powers of 10—simply a con- 
venient way of saying that any decimal 
number consists of one or more digits mul- 
tiplied so many times by 10. Consider the 
decimal number used to represent the year 
1961. It actually indicates the addition of 
1(10°) + 9(10°) + 6(10’) + 1(10°). The 
little 3 above the 10 just means to mul- 
tiply 10 X 10 X 10, which is 1000; the 
1000 is then multiplied by 1. Following this 
same procedure, 9(10°?) = 9 X 10 X 10, 
6(10°) = 6X 10, and 1(10°) is just 1 (the 
little 0 indicates don’t multiply by 10). 
Add 1000 + 900 + 60 + 1 and get 1961. 
The reason 10 happens to be the base of 
our number system is probably that we 
have ten fingers. 


Binary Arithmetic 


Computer scientists don’t find any par- 
ticular advantage in using a number system 
based on ten fingers or digits. They would 
much rather use a system that lends itself 
easily to the requirements of electric cur- 
rent. Electric current may be characterized 
by two states—on or off. Accordingly, the 
binary system, or some variation of it, is 
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quite commonly used as a basis for machine 
language. The binary system is excellent 
for expressing two states such as current 
on or off, light on or off, and so on. By 
using two-state patterns any symbol may 
be communicated ; the principle is the same 
as Morse code, signal flags, or Braille. 
Information on cards or tape is represented 
by two-state patterns—holes or no-holes, 
magnetic charges or no-charges. A machine 
cannot accept the number 1961 in decimal 
form, but if it is converted to another 
number in a system with a base of two, the 
binary system, the number can easily be 
taken into computing equipment. 

The binary system increases by doubling 
instead of by powers of ten. Compare the 
decimal and binary scales: 


Decimal Binary 
Units Units 
Tens Twos 
Hundreds Fours 
Thousands Eights 
etc. etc. 


By constructing a table of binary numbers 
from 1 to 10, it will be easy later on to 
convert 1961 into binary digits: 


Table of Decimal and Binary Digits 


Las 

2= 10 (Ounit and 1 two) 

3= 11 (1 unit and 1 two) 

4= 100 (0 unit, 0 two, and 1 four) 

5= 101 (1 unit, 0 two, and 1 four) 

6= 110 (Ounit, 1 two, and 1 four) 

7= i11 (1 unit, 1 two, and 1 four) 

8 = 1000 (0 unit, 0 two, 0 four, and 1 eight) 

9 = 1001 (1 unit, 0 two, 0 four, and 1 eight) 
10 = 1010 (0 unit, 1 two, 0 four, and 1 eight) 

Before proceeding, the rules of binary 

addition and multiplication must be learned. 


The rules of addition are: 


0+0=0 
0+1=1 
1+0=1 


1+ 1= 10 (with 1 carried) 
The last item, 1 + 1, deserves a little ex- 
planation. Just as in the decimal system 
9 + 1 = 10 with 1 carried to the next 
higher place, so does 1 + 1 = 10 in the 
binary system. The rules of multiplication 
are: 


0x0=—0 
0x1=0 
1X0=0 


Enough facts are now known: to convert 
1961 from decimal form into machine 
language. Recall that 1961 is the same as 
1(1000) + 9(100) + 6(10) + 1. Then 
convert the decimal to the binary scale: 
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Decimal 10(10)(10) or 1000 = binary 
1010(1010) (1010), 
1010 
X1010 


0000 
1010 
0000 
1010 
1100100 
1010 
0000000 
1100100 
0000000 
1100100 


1111101000. 
Decimal 9(100)=binary 1001 (1010) (1010), 
1100100 


1100100 
0000000 
0000000 
1100100 


1110000100. 

Then by adding, 
1111101000 
+1110000100 


11101101100. 
Decimal 6(10) = binary 110(1010), 

1010 

X110 


0000 
1010 
1010 
111100. 
Then adding, 
11101101100 
+111100 
11110101000 
and add 1 to get 11110101001 or 1961. 
To prove the calculation and to resolve 
any doubt, observe the following table: 
Binary digit: 1 1 1 101 01001 


Binary position: 1024 512 256 128 64 32 168421 


It is seen that 1024 + 512 + 256 + 128 + 
32 + 8-+ 1 = 1961. This is the same as 
saying that 11110101001 = 1(2") + 1(2°) 
+ 1(2) + ) + 1(2) + 1(2) + 

You are right ° you think that binary 
calculation is somewhat cumbersome and 
involves a lot of digits—it took eleven 
binary digits to express 1961. Electronic 
computers are not concerned with these de- 
ficiencies however—they get along quite 
well in spite of them. In just one second 
even a slow computer can perform 5,000 
additions of two 10-decimal digits; in one- 
thousandth of a second 5 to 25 additions 
can be made. Light can travel around the 
world seven times in one second and even 
go 1,000 ft. in as little as a millionth of a 
second. 


Binary Alphanumeric System 


The binary arithmetic system may be 
easily extended into an  alphanwmeric 
system; that is, numbers, letters, and 
symbols may all be represented by binary 
combinations. One way to do this is to 
convert decimal digits into binary num- 
bers, but then to use them exactly as 
decimal digits are used. Using this 
system, 1961 would be represented by 0001, 
1001, 0110, 0001 (prefixed zeros are mean- 
ingless). How many binary numbers are 
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needed to represent the ten decimal digits 
and the 26 letters of the alphabet? Well, 36 
different numbers would be needed, but 2° 
is the closest power that will give at least 
36 binary numbers, and it will in fact yield 
us 64 different combinations of binary digits 
—more than we need, punctuation marks 
and other special symbols included. A com- 
puter can take a list of names expressed in 
binary form and sort them into alphabetical 
order. This is so because each successive 
letter is represented by a successively larger 
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Automated Graduate 
I’m an automated learner 
My tutor’s a machine 
I’m never touched by human hands 
My prof I’ve never seen. 


I graduated cum laude 
No subject did I fail 

I’m sitting home in cap and gown 
My diploma’s due by mail. 

—by William J. Hamilt A.M., Ph.D., Dean, 
Pierce School of Business Administration 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

For better or worse, educational methods 
and materials are changing. Two promising 
projects should be watched carefully by 
educators. One is called PLATO and the 
other CLASS. 


Plato 


Project PLATO, Programmed Logic for 
Automatic Teaching Operations, is an 
electromechanical tutoring system consist- 
ing of a high speed electronic computer, 
television, and a feedback device. The 
system, developed at the University of 
Illinois, was demonstrated early in March. 
First material programmed for the system 
were- French verb endings and mathematics. 
Here's how the system works: 

The program is fed into the University’s 
Illiac computer and then is transmitted by 
the University’s television station to a 
television receiver 30 miles away. The 
student sits in front of the screen and 
studies the assignment; student and com- 
puter can communicate with each other 
over a long distance telephone line. The 
computer poses questions, the student 
answers by pressing the “Aha” button if 
he understands. If he does not understand 
he presses the “help” button and _ IiIliac 
supplies additional information. The com- 
puter records the responses and prints this 
information. What the computer is actually 
doing is recording the behavior patterns of 


binary number. “John” would be a smaller 
binary number than “Johnson.” 

Computers handle characters (decimal 
digits, letters, or other symbols) by re- 
ceiving them in the form of binary digits 
or bits. So many characters make up a 
word. Words are usually of uniform length. 
One word, for example, might contain 36 
bits. Words are grouped into blockettes and 
blockettes are grouped into blocks. A 
UNIVAC block contains 720 digits in six 
blockettes of 120 digits each. 
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the student; we might say that the com- 
puter is learning about the student. What 
the computer learns about the student is of 
course also of great interest to the teacher 
in revising course content—and to the edu- 
cational psychologist in the study of the 
learning process. 


Class 


System Development Corporation of 
Santa Monica, California, has been engaged 
in the study of learning processes and auto- 
mated teaching since 1958. Late in 1960 
SDC began development of a project to 
include both basic and applied research: 
CLASS, Computerized Laboratory for 
Automated School Systems. Planned for 
automated teaching to individuals, groups, 
or both, it will also be capable of per- 
forming some administrative data process- 
ing. CLASS contains all the elements of an 
electronic data processing system. 

The student will sit at an individual desk 
which can be isolated from other desks 
by raising or lowering of a partition. Be- 
fore each student there will be a three- 
panel response keyboard. One panel will 
have three lights to indicate whether the 
response is right or wrong. Another panel 
will direct the student to remedial instruc- 
tion or will advance him to new material. 
The third panel will have the response 
buttons. A student will be able to change 
his mind if he does it fast enough. Mate- 
rial will be presented to the student by film, 
random access slide projector, television, or 
even by live teacher. Any kind of audio- 
visual material may be presented to a 
class. The slide projector in experimental 
use has a capacity of 600 slides arranged 
with instructional material, questions, and 
answers. A teacher will be able to throw 
switches on the control panel and receive 
back a printed report on any student or on 
the whole class. 


TUTORTEXTS 


Those teachers interested in learning 
more about computer arithmetic and in 
getting a good sampling of teaching ma- 
chine educational techniques can do both by 
investing in a copy of Norman A. 
Crowder’s The Arithmetic of Computers, 
480 pages, published by Doubleday & Co., 
Inc., 501 Franklin Ave., Garden City, N. Y., 
at $3.95. 

This book is an introduction to binary 
and octal mathematics. No ordinary book, 
it is designed to present information, ask 
for a response by directing the student to 
turn to a certain page. If right, on that 
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page the student is presented new material ; 
if wrong he is directed to remedial mate- 
rial. Crowder developed the TutorText 
method which is also used in the AutoTutor 
teaching machine of Western Design Divi- 
sion of U. S. Industries, Santa Barbara, 
California. 

TutorTexts on mathematics and bridge 
have been or are about to be published. 
Write to Doubleday for a catalog. These 
are good books for supplementary purposes 
—they do not take the place of ordinary 
texts. 


BESELER 
VU-GRAPH 


The Right oud, 


Operated from the front of a 
fully lighted room the Vu 
Graph is a teacher’s “electric 
blackboard.” Facing the class 
at all times, the teacher projects 
what he writes, as he writes it. 
A new word appears on the 
screen the instant he says it 

. step by step a problem is 
solved before the eyes of the 
entire class as he explains it. 
Almost without effort the Vu 
Graph becomes his “right-hand 
of teaching.” 

To learn about the specific 
benefits of Vu Graph Overhead 
Projectors for your school write 
for a free, “no obligation” 
demonstration . . . or “Vu 
Graph As An _ Instructional 
Aid,” a free, informative book- 
let written for teachers by 
teachers. 


ED 4 PROJECTION 
DIVISION 


CHARLES BESELER COMPANY 
226 So 18th St East Orange, New Jersey 


+- Cash (Asset) — 
100 | 
— Sales (Prop) + 
| 100 
A =P 
| 100 = 100 
| 
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spelling books 


obsolete 


é 


’ Now a New Method of Teaching 


.. insures both learning and retention through 
active participation 

. . Stresses the use of the dictionary to achieve 
mastery of the language 


BUSINESS SPELLING 
and WORD POWER includes: 


e essential memory aids 
e selected word lists 
e effective rules 


... creating a potent tool for you to help stu- 
dents learn, retain and apply proper spelling. © 


j Bs, 


i 
f 


SEND FOR YOUR EXAMINATION COPY NOW! 


The speedwriting Company 


55 West 42nd Street, New York 36,N.Y. 
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audio) visual | 


teaching aids 


Conducted by Anthony R. Lanza 
Business Education Advisor, International Cooperation Administraticn 


A-V TEACHING AIDS 
Imagination — Skill — Patience 


“The original, the basic, the indispensable 
audio-visual device for every classroom 
is the teacher. No one has yet developed 
an aid to learning that is nearly as flexible, 
as dependable, as versatile—and probably 
no one ever will. Imagine designing a single 
gadget that moves, talks, thinks, and re- 
members what each student does in the 
classroom; that is able to teach mathe- 
matics, or foreign languages, or history ; 
that can stimulate eager students, encourage 
the plodders, monitor the cafeteria, confer 
with parents, and coach the track team on 
the side. Technology can’t do it.” So says 
James Cass writing about “New Tools for 
Teaching” in the Education Supplement 
of the Saturday Review of February 18, 
1961. 

This further observation has been made 
over and over but it is worth repeating: 
“Audio-visual aids are not intended to re- 
place a teacher or even compensate for a 
poor one but rather to improve good 
teachers.” 

Using modern teaching aids to good ad- 
vantage requires imagination, skill and 
patience. Yes patience, for even in these 
days of electronic miracles a projector bulb 
will expire, a tape will break at just the 
crucial moment. 

And skill! Teachers must be prepared to 
answer questions that they have never 
before faced in the classroom. Operating a 
complex of A-V equipment is facile; delv- 
ing into the endless visions that T.V. and 
films encourage is quite another matter. 
The teacher who is not able to meet this 
part of the A-V challenge is not giving 


his students the opportunities they have a 
right to expect. Can one “snap on” the 
lights turn his back to the projection screen 
and bury enthusiasm in the tried and true 
textbook? It happens too often. 

And imagination! Every good teacher 
has this quality. Imagination—enthusiasm— 
motivation are what make the use of A-V 
aids meaningful. In modern school systems 
“glutted” with A-V equipment and A-V 
oriented teachers it is not enough to promise 
a T.V. viewing or a motion picture film. 
The smiles of approval and air of anticipa- 
tion don’t come easily these days. The 
novelty of the A-V experience is largely 
dulied by frequency of exposure. The 
teacher is responsible for igniting the 
spark that will assure complete atten- 
tion to the teaching device; the teacher 
must prepare the students to benefit 
from the experience. . 

We began these remarks by quoting, 
. the indispensable audio-visual device 
for every classroom is the teacher.” Does 
this mean that we expect the teacher to run 
as smoothly as a motion picture projector, 
to be as colorful and interesting as a film, 
keeping attention and learning at a peak of 
intensity? Yes we mean that and a little 
more. The teacher is not a machine but a 
master of machinery. Employing A-V aids 
to good advantage is not an automatic 
process, it requires imagination, skill and 
patience. 

We know now that A-V aids may im- 
prove the work of an average teacher, but 
they are superbly designed to make a 
“good” teacher “better”. 


SALES FILMS 


Three films for business training pur- 
poses are among recently released U. S. 
Government films now being distributed 
through United World Films, Inc. ‘Your 
Audience, Bless "Em!”, an eleven minute 
color film, portrays through real and 
imaginary incidents the problems of the 
executive, the salesman and the showman 
—often synonymous—in projecting ideas, 
holding an audience and making hearers 
give complete attention. The ‘gimmick’ is 
dramatized to show what it is and how to 
use it effectively. 

“Mr. Steward Answers the Question”, 
34 minutes in length, dramatizes the sales 


_ problems encountered in a department store. 
‘ It is the story of a sales executive's cam- 


paign to train his staff in modern selling 
procedures 

“Merchandising Fresh Fruits and Vege- 
tables”, 18 minutes in length and in color, 
shows correct practices in the retail mer- 
chandising of perishables in foods and high- 
lights some of the principles recommended 
by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
under the Research and Marketing Act. 

For information regarding the use of 
these films, write to the distributor, United 
World Films, Inc. (Government Dept.), 
1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, N. Y. 


NEW CATALOGUE 


The 1961-62 catalogue of 16 mm sound ° 


motion pictures for educational use is now 
available from Coronet Instructional Films. 
It is the largest ever issued by Coronet 
with 120 pages to describe over 1000 films 
for the classroom. 
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Sixty-nine of the films are entirely new 
and are listed for the first time. Nearly 
every film in the catalogue directly cor- 
relates to the curriculum. For instance, the 
134 science films listed have. been corre- 
lated with textbooks used most often in 


the intermediate grades. 

Coronet’s new catalogue simplifies the 
requisition of films under the National 
Defense Education Act. Eligible films are 
preceded by the number of the NDEA title 
to which they are related. 

Access to film descriptions and prices 
can be made quickly through an alpha- 
betical index. A subject index indicates 
the films related to more than 1000 sub- 
jects of interest to teachers. 

A free copy of the 1961-62 catalogue is 
available upon request from Coronet In- 
structional Films, Sales Department, 65 
East South Water Street, Chicago 1. 


INSTITUTE ON AUDIO-VISUAL SELLING 


The Annual Institute for Audio-Visual 
Selling will be held on the campus of In- 
diana University, Bloomington, Indiana, 
from July 16th to 20th. The Institute, which 
is cooperatively sponsored by the National 
Audio-Visual Association and Indiana Uni- 
versity, is open to members of the Asso- 
ciation and their employees, and is designed 
as a seminar of practical business tech- 
niques. The faculty will consist of skilled 
university instructors and successful busi- 
nessmen who will cover the problem of 
selling from both the academic and_ the 
practical approaches. 

The 1961 Institute will present instruc- 
tion in such subject areas as Salesmanship, 
Applied Selling, Seminar for Audio-Visual 
Management, Preparation and Use of 
Audio-Visual Materials. Two new courses, 
New Media: Integrated Instructional 
Systems and Workshop in Film Library 
Management, will be added to this year’s 
program. Study in the subject areas will 
include lectures and discussions, supple- 
mented by demonstrations using the latest 
techniques and equipment in the audio- 
visual field 

Those interested in 
Write to the Audio 
registration blanks. 


attending should 
Visual-Center for 


In the Van Nostrand Series 
in Business Administration 
and Economics 


(See page 351) 


NOSTRAND 
120 ALEXANDER STREET, PRINCETON, N. J. 
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Conducted by I. David Satlow 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 


MUTUAL FUND INVESTING—WITH 
IMPLICATIONS FOR GENERAL 
EDUCATION ... 


Ph.D. Thesis 

University of Minnesota 
by PERRY G. RAWLAND 
St. Cloud State College 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


Officials of nine of the oldest and largest 
Mutual Fund managements were _inter- 
viewed regarding their portfolio selection 
practices and provisions for continuity of 
those customs. Case-studies of these man- 
agements were made. 

The nine managements were divided into 
three groups, according to emphasis in in- 
vestment research. One group included 
those using a “Statistical Emphasis”; the 
second, those “Stressing Plant- Management 
Visitations”; and the third, those using 
the most “Balanced Statistical-Visitation 
Approach.” Investment results achieved by 
Funds of all managements were then 
tabulated. Significance of difference be- 
tween results of the three groups was de- 
termined by “Analysis of Variance.” 

Seemingly informed opinions regarding 
mutual fund investing were appraised and 
implications for education were identified. 
All managements visited used statistics ex- 
tensively in their investment research, but 
varied widely in their use of plant-manage- 
ment visitations. The “Statistical Group” 
used 5-10 per cent of senior analyst time 
for such visits, whereas the “Visitation 
Group” claimed 20-35 per cent of such 
time to be so spent, and the “Balanced 
Emphasis Group” employed 10-20 per cent 
of analyst time in this manner. Promotion 
from within, profit-sharing, stock option, 
and company-financed retirement plans were 
variously used by management to promote 
continuity of its personnel and policies. 

For the 10 years from 1949-1958, in- 
dividual Funds, supervised by the manage- 
ments studied, showed total investment re- 
sults (with all dividends reinvested) vary- 
ing from $1.14 to $6.77 for each dollar 
invested. The lowest result was shown by 
an “investment grade” Bond Fund, and the 
highest result by a “speculative” Common 


Stock Fund. 
“Statistical Emphasis Fund” results varied 
from $2.21-$4.63. 


“Visitation Emphasis Fund” results varied 
from $1.14-$6.77. 

“Balanced Emphasis Fund” results varied 
from $3.17-$5.78. 

Statistical analysis indicated differences 
in investment results between the three re- 
search-emphasis groups to be significant at 
the 5 per cent level of confidence. Differ- 
ences between all pairs of groups were 
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also analyzed. The “Statistical” and “Visi- 
tation” Groups showed difference significant 
at the 1 per cent level. Differences between 
other pairs fell below the 5 per cent level. 
No attempt was made to establish a cause- 
and-effect relationship between research- 
emphasis and investment results, as selec- 
tion practices had been used for such vary- 
ing periods of time as to render such con- 
clusions questionable. 

Minimum Investment results of several 
of the Funds included in the study (for 
any 10-year period from 744-59, with all 
distributions reinvested and ignoring taxes) 
showed /ump-sum investments increasing in 
value at a rate which averaged more than 
11 per cent per year, and monthly invest- 
ments (on the same basis) increasing at a 
rate which averaged more than 13% per 
cent per year, compounded semi-annually. 

Maximum results approximately doubled 
the poorest ones shown for 10-year periods 
during that interval. During the 10 years 
from °50-’59, one “Balanced Fund” showed 
a total investment value increase more than 
eight times that of Federal Savings and 
Loan Shares. 

Review of background literature revealed 
that current secondary textbooks for per- 
sonal finance make virtually no reference 
to Mutual Funds. However, the investment 
results noted above, the wealth of authori- 
tative information found to be available on 
the subject, the maturity of The Industry, 
its 20-year-old record of Govérnment 
supervision, and the numerous advantages 
and limitations ascribed to Funds by seem- 
ingly informed persons in education and 
finance, suggest the possibility that both 
general and business educators may have 
an unfulfilled obligation to their students; 
that of informing them of the risks and 
rewards of ownership of American In- 
dustry through Mutual Funds. 


PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING 
SYSTEM DESIGN... 


Ph.D. Dissertation 

University of Texas 

by JAMES B. BOWER 

University of Wisconsin, Madison 


Eight postulates with supporting state- 
ments were submitted to 191 accounting 
system experts for acceptance or rejection, 
evaluation and ranking. In the order of 
their relative impact and importance, “gen- 
erally accepted” principles of accounting 
system design are as follows: 

1. Reasonable cost: The accounting sys- 
tem should be designed to provide informa- 
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tion and control, consistent with the needs 
of management, at a reasonable cost. 

2. Report: The accounting system should 
be designed to permit effective reporting, 
both internally and externally. 

3. Internal Check: The accounting sys- 
tem should be designed to safeguard assets 
and prevent fraud or other irregularities. 

4. Organization Structure: The account- 
ing system should be designed to function 
in a specific clearly defined, organization 
structure. 

5. Reliability: The accounting system 
should be designed to check the reliability 
and accuracy of accounting data. 

6. Flexible and Uniform: The account- 
ing system should be designed to be flexible, 
yet insure reasonable uniformity and con- 
sistency of application. 

7. Audit Trail: The accounting system 
should be designed to facilitate retracing 
of procedural steps and to permit the 
analysis of detail underlying summarized 
information. 

Not yet “generally accepted” is the 
following: 

8. Least Common Denominator: The ac- 
counting system should be designed so that 
information normally is not combined in 
the initial recording or summarizing which 
will later have to be separated. 

The eighth principle is narrow; a broad 
“Data Accumulation” postulate may be 
more appropriate, and the following may 
eventually become “generally accepted” : 

Data Accumulation: The accounting sys- 
tem should be designed to enable the rapid 
and efficient classification and grouping of 
accounting data into the desired categories 
for planning, controlling and the accom- 
plishment of administrative routine. 

Two of the “generally accepted” prin- 
ciples are extremely broad. Evidence in- 
dicates that a “Human Relations” and a 
“Data Processing” postulate can be de- 
rived without altering the validity of the 
statements : 

Human Relations: The accounting sys- 
tem should be designed consistent with ap- 
plicable human factors. 

Data Processing: The accounting system 
should be designed to include an efficient 
and effective processing system for ac- 
counting data. 


EMERGING ELECTRONIC DATA 
PROCESSING AND ITS RELATION 

TO OFFICE EMPLOYMENT AND COSTS, 
1930-1957, AND IMPLICATIONS FOR 
BUSINESS TRAINING ... 


Ph.D. Dissertation 
New York University 


by M. ADELE FRISBIE 
Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


To determine which office occupations 
are being affected by electronic data proc- 
essing equipment and the training impli- 
cations to be set forth for office workers, 
the following areas were studied: (1) tech- 
nological changes in digital electronic data 
processing equipment, 1932-1957; (2) cost 
factors associated with the changing office 
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mechanization; and (3) experiences of 
users of the EDP equipment. 

An historical analysis of the progress 
of EDP equipment was made for the period 
and parallelled by an analysis of Bureau 
of Labor Statistics data on selected office 
occupations. Cost data included BLS wage 
data for selected cities of the four sectors 
of the United States and a computed basis 
for measuring the magnitude of EDP 
equipment and the average capital invest- 
ment of EDP per clerical worker. Lastly, 
the results of 292 questionnaires were ex- 
amined to determine the impact of these 
machines on businesses. 

Numbers of automatic electronic systems 
handling business applications have grown 
from a handful in 1950 to 2,107 installa- 
tions in January 1958. When this rate of 
growth is expressed in terms of average 
capital investment in EDP per clerical 
worker, an increase of more than 6,700 
per cent is found for the 1951-1957 period. 
Industries employing the larger proportions 
of this equipment—manufacturing, federal 
government, insurance, public utilities, and 
banking—constitute those employing the 
greatest numbers of office workers. 

Displacement of workers does result 
from the installations of EDP, and four 
methods are employed to handle such 
problems—attrition, layoffs, transfers, and 
retraining. Needs for college and high 
school training of office workers are in 
the process of shifting, although EDP has 
not affected the jobs of secretary, stenog- 
rapher, and typist. Occupations showing 
the tendency to be affected by EDP include 
those on the junior skilled and unskilled 
levels. Upgrading of personnel as a direct 
outcome of transfer is likely to result 
among accounting clerks and_tabulating 
machine operators; otherwise, office work- 
ers in occupations affected are more likely 
to be placed in positions on the same level 
as those from which they were transferred. 


INSTRUCTIONAL ACCOUNTING 
PROGRAMS IN CHURCH-RELATED 
COLLEGES... 


Ph.D. Thesis 

Indiana University 
by ORVILLE RIGGS 
Carthage College 
Carthage, Illinois 


The curricular offerings in accounting at 
the majority of church-related colleges 
appeared to be adequate and were generally 
offered at the proper instructional level. 
The six most commonly offered courses 
were elementary accounting principles of- 
fered at 194 colleges, intermediate account- 
ing principles at 86 per cent, advanced 
accounting principles at 43 per cent, cost 
accounting at 78 per cent, tax accounting 
at 68 per cent, and auditing at 60 per cent. 
Most colleges did not offer a major in 
accounting, although it was customary to 
offer adequate hours for a minor. The 
number of semester hours of accounting 
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offered at the church-related colleges in- 
vestigated ranged from 3 to 64 with a 
median of 21. 

The majority of colleges appeared to 
possess adequate facilities and equipment 
necessary for conducting their instructional 
accounting programs. Rooms designed and 
equipped for accounting instruction were 
provided at nearly two-thirds of the 
colleges. Light, temperature, and ventilation 
did not appear to be a major problem; 
however, less than one-fourth of the re- 
spondents expressed complete satisfaction 
on all three counts. Electrical computing 
machines were more widely used than were 
the manual type, and the availability of 
posting and bookkeeping machines for in- 
structional purposes was limited. The black- 
board and bulletin boards were the visual 
aids most often available. 

The majority of accounting teachers were 
well qualified academically; however, they 
were found not to possess a high degree 
of stability in their positions from the 
standpoint of length of service and ap- 
proximately one-third were employed on 
a part-time basis. About 60 per cent of all 
accounting teachers on whom data were 
reported held the master’s degree, 12 per 
cent the doctor’s degree, and 32 per cent 
were holders of the C.P.A. certificate. Only 
15 per cent of the full-time and 8 per cent 
of the part-time teachers had authored or 
co-authored one or more books and/or 
articles treating the subject of accounting. 


Forty-six per cent of the full-time teachers 
and 31 per cent of the part-time instruc- 
tional accounting staff did not hold member- 
ship in any professional accounting or- 
ganization. 

At most colleges accounting enrollments 
have been increasing. The assumption can- 
not be made that this increase was accom- 
panied by a maintenance of quality students, 
especially since only a relatively small 
number of administering units were mak- 
ing any attempt to participate in recruit- 
ment of high-caliber accounting students. 

In the case of multiple-term accounting 
courses, few institutions had administrative 
rules or regulations which required the 
terms for each course to be taken consecu- 
tively. Students were not generally excused 
from taking the first term of elementary 
accounting principles regardless of the 
number of semesters of high school book- 
keeping they had completed. Nor was it 
the practice to grant credit for work taken 
at a business college. 

The characteristics and current practices 
of the instructional accounting programs 
of the 194 church-related colleges included 
in this study, when compared with the pre- 
vailing thought in the literature, were found 
to reflect credit upon these institutions. 
Although it would be untrue to imply that 
no weaknesses existed, it must be concluded 
that these programs, as a group, were edu- 
cationally sound and were fulfilling satis- 
factorily their primary objectives. 


two-year typing course. 


Typing Teachers Are Enthusiastic About... 


130 BASIC TYPING JOBS 


by Ruth I. Anderson and Leonard J. Porter 


In this book, typing teachers will find practical jobs of the 
kind most commonly found in the modern business office. 
Each job is either one that is taken from an actual business 
office or one that has been classroom tested in experimental 
typing classes. Designed for advanced typists, this spiral- 
bound book may be used in the second semester of a one- 
year typing course, or it may be used in the second year of a 


GRADED TIMED WRITINGS 
by Mary Ellen Oliverio and Harold O. Palmer 


With confidence, students build speed and control when using 
these graded writings. Within each unit, the timings are 
arranged by word frequency and stroke intensity, with con- 
sideration given to syllabic intensity. Spiral wire-binding 
facilitates quick turning of pages. 


For further information write to: 


Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


with a national reputation .......... 


It pays to attend a business school with a national reputation. 


f, This is what young men and women say who have attended one. 
They say it with happiness, glad that they made a wise choice. 

The diploma of a nationally-known business school is something 

tangible, something which can secure the all-important job inter- 


view, and perhaps a higher starting salary. 
Employers have confidence in hiring the graduates of a school 


The schools listed on these pages are recognized by executives 


they know. 


and business educators everywhere. 


Detroit Business Institute 
220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit 26, Michigan 
“A DAVENPORT SCHOOL” 
Other Davenport Schools in Grand 
Rapids, Bay City, Kalamazoo, Lansing, 
Saginaw 
Bulletin on request 


DRAUGHON'S 
"BUSINESS COLLEGES 


“Leaders in Business Education" 
Catalogue on Request 
Lubbock and Amarillo, Texas 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


E. C. Hatton, President 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Administration, Cler- 
ical, Accounting, Secretarial, 
Medical, Civil Service Tutoring 


128 Washington Avenue, Albany 10, New York 


"The best jobs in Birmingham go 
to Alverson-Draughon graduates."' 


1829 First Avenue, North, Birmingham, Ala 


Complete Training in Accounting, 


Secretarial, Office Machines 
Since 1864 
e 


BROWN’S BUSINESS COLLEGE 


611 East Monroe Street Iinois 


|@ in BOSTON | 


Fa for Busin 


ryant & Stratton 


150 Newbury Street Copley Square Boston 


BRYANT & STRATTON 


BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
Established 1854 
One and Two-Year Program of Higher 
Business Education in Accounting, Sales and ‘ 
Advertising, Secretarial, and Office Specialization 
Registered by the New York State Board of Regents 


1028 Main Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


DYKE 


COLLEGE 


Professional Training for Business since 1848 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


HAMMEL-ACTUAL COLLEGE 


Hammel Business Est. 1881 
and Actual Business College, Est. 1892 
Merged in 1954 
NOW Represents 139 Combined 
Years of Successful Business Training 
Akron 8, Ohio 
Cc. A. Neale, President 


Write for Bulletin 


HEALD COLLEGE 


Established 1863 
BUSINESS ADMIN. PROF. ACCOUNTING 
SECRETARIAL ¢ STENOGRAPHIC CLERICAL 
Heald College Ranks FIRST West of the 
Mississippi in “Who’s Who in America”. 
Van Ness at Post, San Francisco 9, Calif. 
Phone: *"ORaway 3-5500 


rpAVERSWALD So 


ACCOUNTING AMD SECRETARIAL 
scHoot 


E. G. AUERSWALD, PRESIDENT 


1524 Fifth Ave. Seattle || Washington 


PROFESSIONAL SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e MEDICAL & ENGINEERING « 
2-Yr. Courses. 
sional 
Nationwide Employment Service 
BUSINESS TRAINING COLLEGE 


Wood St., & Blvd. of the Allies, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Dorothy Finkelhor, Ph.D., Administrator 


BARNES 
_ SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 
Ac Busi Administration, Secretarial 


“and Office Machine Courses 
Day and Evening Sessions 
1410 Glenarm Pi. Denver 2, Colo. 


H. T, Barnes, President 
Founded 1904 


CECIL'S BUSINESS 


COLLEGE 
AUTOMATION INSTITUTE ASSOCIATE 
UNIQUE APARTMENT DORMITORIES 


Spartanburg, S. C. 


Oldest in 
Intensive Trotaing K 
Day and Eve. 


Start any time 
Individual promotion. 

Special Short Courses 
367 Boyiston St., Boston 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Oldest se Largest Business College in Hawaii 


Complete Day and Night Schoo! Curricuiums 
Accredited by the Accrediting Commission for 
Business Schools 


1178 Fort Street, Honolulu 13, Hawaii 


BBC means... 
BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 
Howard C. Porter, President 
Accredited 
— 


All Reguior plus Medical, 
Secretarial and Basic Automation. 


CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Serving the Valley Since 1891 


Chartered by the State to 
Confer Degrees in Commerce 


1921 TUOLUMNE ST., FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 


Cc. S. BOWLBY, PRESIDENT 


B. S. in Accounting; B. S. in Business Administra- 
tion; B. S. in Secretarial Science; B. S. in Business 
Education (for teachers). Also one- and two-year 
Terminal courses. 
C. H. Husson, President 
Bangor Catalogue on Request 


BOLEN-DRAUGHON COLLEGE 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
Career Training in Business Education 
Founded in 1899 
Dr. H. J. Bolen, President 


DAVENPORT INSTITUTE 


and Medical 
Administration 
Accredited by ACBS 


Dormitories and for Women 
in for Under $1000 per 
Year. A Non-Profit Institution Chartered by 


Room, Board and 


the State as a Class ''A'' Coliege 


12 S. Division Grand Rapids, 


Fargo, North Dakota 
North Dakota's Largest and Friendliest 
Business College 
Write for log 


i BUSINESS SCHOOLS a 
Days — Evenings — Saturdeys. 

. Free Guidance Kits upon request 

Air Conditioned 

pHONOLULU, 


JACKSON BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 


234 S, Mechanic Street Jackson, Michigan 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


A. ©. Hermann, President 


MIDSTATE COLLEGE 


of Commerce 
Established in Peoria in 1888 
A private college of c ce offering college 
grade business, accounting, and  secretar' ai 
courses; also, IBM Key Punch and other office 
machines. 
Ask for Bulletin of Courses 
240 S. Jefferson Ave. Peoria, Ilinois 


PHILLIPS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


1000 Church St., Lynchburg, Va. 
Complete Business Education. Coed. 
Member NACBS, Accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission for Business Schools 
Harry G. Green, President 


KING’S 
COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE 
|| NORTH CAROLINA 
DORMITORY 

FACILITIES 


A Select School offering 
Quality Business Training 
THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


L. R. MAETZOLD, Director 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 


Catalogue on request 


PLATT COLLEGE 
OF COMMERCE 


Since 1894 
Felix at Eighth 
ST. JOSEPH 7, MO. 

A Modern Air-Conditioned School 
PERSONALIZED TRAINING IN 
Accounting, Secretarial, Business Machines 
Medical Secretarial and Reporting Courses 


KNAPP BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Education for 
Top Jobs 


Accredited by the 
Accrediting Commission for Business Schools 


Tenth and Pacific Avenue 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


MINNESOTA 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Accounting, Business Administration, Sales 
Secretarial and Court Reporting 


W. C, Stevenson, President 


24 S. Seventh St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 


ROBERTSON 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
40 North Riverside, Medford, Oregon 
LESLIE B. ROBERTSON, Director 
Secretarial and Accounting Courses 
Divisions of Robertson School of Business in 
Klamath Falls and Roseburg, Oregon. 


KNOXVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


East Tennessee’s Leading School of 
Business Since 1882 


ACCREDITED BY ACCREDITING COMMISSION FOR 
PRIVATE BUSINESS SCHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Air Conditioned 
Speedwriting or Gregg Shorthand 
209 W. Church Knoxville, Tennessee 


Forty Years’ Experience 
Training Secretaries 


Accredited by the Accrediting 
Commission for Business Schools 
2400 16th St., NW, Washington, D. C. 


BUSINESS INSTITUTE. 


Established 1863 
ar courses in Business Administration, IBM 
Vach ne Accounting and Electronic Data Processing, 

paver Secretarial and one-year courses in Sales 
Modern Office Practice, Legal and Secretarial Science. 
Also, 15 months Medical Secretarial Science and Engi- 
neering Secretarial Courses. Nancy Taylor Charm and 
Finishing School Course included in all training pro- 
grams for youn) women 
Registered by the Board of Regents: of the 

Univer: of the State of New York 
172 Clinton Avenue South, Rochester 4, New York 


since 1886 
A Junior College of Business accredited Ac- 
- end Machi 
70 North Main Street Salt Lake City, Utah 


NATIONAL 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Roanoke, Virginia 


Accredited by the Accrediting Commission 
for Business Schools 
As a Junior College of Business 


ROCKFORD 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Accounting and Finance, Business Management, 
Assistant, Sales Management, Automa- 
tion Accounting, Medi Secretarial, Legal Secretarial 
and Executive Secretar 

Also intensive Courses Junior 
raphy, Speedwriting Shorthand, ey-Pune 

Comptometer and clerical subjects. 


Approved as a Degree-Conferring Institution 
W. Jefferson Street Rockford, 
Ask for Bulletin A 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 
of 
COMMERCE 


Established 1884 
W. A. Robbins, Pres. 
209 N. 14th Street Lincoln, Nebraska 


Nettleton 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
South Dakota’s Leading School of Business 
C. D. ROHLFFS, President 


§ T R A Y E R JUNIOR COLLEGE 
OF FINANCE 
Associate in Arts degree courses: A.A. in Finaneial 
Administration or Accounting Major, C.P.A, Objective; 
also A.A, in Secretarial Administration with execu- 
tive, legal, or medical major. Training provides aca- 
demic background plus specialization. Supervised 
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é Conducted by Mae Walker, Fort Wayne Commercial College 


Scientists have already increased the size 
and weight of an ear of corn so much they 
have to find a way to strengthen the stocks 
to hold it. Also, nearly all fruits as we 
know them today will be twice their size 
in the next 30 years, says David E. Green 
in The American Weekly. 


A study checking mental health of city 
folk finds only 18.5 per cent of them com- 
pletely well, according to a report of Dr. 


Thomas S. Langner of a long-term com- , 


munity health study in New York City, by 
researchers of New York Hospital and 
Cornell University Medical College. Of 
these, 36.3 per cent had mild symptoms, 
21.8 per cent moderate symptoms, and 23.4 
per cent impaired. The risk of poor mental 
health is determined by the number of 
stresses met through life and is found to 
be considerably larger among persons in the 
lower social-economic group than in the 
middle-class and high social-economic 
groups. 
According to the Agriculture Depart- 
ment, the average American’s 1960 food 
consumption was estimated at 1,488 pounds, 
based on detail weights of all the food 
products of farms, ranches, and fisheries. 
Dairy products led the field at 414 pounds 
per person. 
At the end of fiscal 1960, $1%4 billion 
was in dispute in 13,000 cases pending be- 
fore the Federal Tax Court, according to 
Tax Foundation, Inc. This total exceeded 
all taxes collected two decades ago, $982 
million. The Internal Revenue Service said 
$942 million of this disputed amount repre- 
sents additional taxes and penalties the 
government seeks to recover from tax- 
payers; $292 million represents overpay- 
ment claims by taxpayers. 
In the 40- to 70-age group, the American 
male is 100 per cent more vulnerable to 
cardiac disease than the American woman, 
because women take better care of them- 
selves. Accordingly, the average married 
American woman can “look forward to 
eight years of widowhood,” says Dr. Claire 
Ryder, president, the American Women’s 
Medical Association. 


Weather information relayed at the rate 
of 850 words per minute is now being 
transmitted by the Federal Aviation Agency 
using its new Automatic Data Interchange 
System (ADIS). Both civil and military 
aviation are being serviced by this first 
multi-point, high-speed teletypewriter net- 
work. ADIS, which operates eight times 
as fast as most persons talk, will speed 


_the collecting of meteorological observa- 


tions from about 1,000 stations. 
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The average man loses eight days work 
each year because of sickness or injury; 
a woman loses an average of 12 days, ac- 
cording to “Now See Here.” 


a 
The per capita debt burden, Federal, 
state, and local, is now more than four 
times as heavy as it was in 1940. Then, it 
was $483 per person; by 1960, it had grown 
to $2,010, says Tax Foundation, Inc. 
w 


Almost anonymous, hard-working 987 
postal inspectors of the U. S. Postal In- 
spection Service are responsible for the 
security of the 66 billion pieces of your 
mail that pass through 45,000 post offices 
annually, They seek to keep harmful 
swindle schemes and pornography from the 
mail. They also arrested almost 5,000 mail 
pilferers last year with more than 98 per 
cent convicted according to Frederic Son- 
dern, Jr., in Reader's Digest. 


Although the United States boasts the 
highest living standards on earth, nine 
nations boast lower infant death rates. 
Sweden leads the world with 15.8 deaths 
per thousand children under 1 year of age. 
After Sweden come the Netherlands, 
Australia, Norway and Switzerland. The 
U. S. had 27.1 infant deaths in 1958 for 
every 1,000 live births, according to Parade. 


The automobile tops U. S. installment 
debt, according to the Federal Reserve 
Board figures showing that Americans bor- 
rowed $135 billion in the decade of the 
’50’s to buy new and used cars. Over a 
lifetime a man easily could spend $30,000 
or more buying cars, even if he stuck to the 
so called low price field and bought only 
one. every three years. 

The average hen in the United States 
lays 206 eggs a year, compared to 121 eggs 
per year of three decades ago, according 
to the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

According to Sales Management maga- 
zine, nine out of every ten American house- 
holds have television sets. 

At the end of November, 1959, according 
to Treasury Department information given 
a Congressional committee, there was $610 
million worth of $500 “and larger” de- 
nomination bills in circulaton, the smallest 
total of paper currency of this denomina- 
tion circlulating in a period going back to 
1940. 

w 

More men became millionaires in the 
United States since 1945 than in any other 
15-year period in our history, says Bacha- 
rach in “Now See Here.” 


The effectiveness of advertising is judged 
in part by the company it keeps, according 
to a survey of public attitudes toward ad- 
vertising media, by Chicago’s Louis Ches- 
kin Associates, reported by Time. Consum- 
ers regarded magazines most favorably 
(75%). Then came newspapers (73%), 
television (55%), radio (32%), and 
highway billboards (20%). Last year, 
newspapers rated first; in 1957, televi- 
sion was on top but its favorable rat- 
ing sank from 83% to 49% after the 
quiz scandals. 

Despite a steady trend toward consolida- 
tion of small school districts, there are still 
25,000 one-teacher rural schools in the 
United States, according to the U. S. Office 
of Education. 


w 
Lily Pavey, of London, England, with 
a total of only 18 months’ education, has 
invented Britain’s first music typewriter, 
which will be produced in prototype with a 
grant from the Gulbenkian Foundation, ac- 
cording to World’s News Service. During 
the past 11 years, she has dismantled six 
typewriters and designed 5,762 different 
symbols with mechanism that could type 
six octaves in any key. 
A New York industrial designing firm, 
Lippincott & Margulies, has set up a sub- 
sidiary to provide brand and corporate 
names for new enterprises. It wanted a 
catchy name for its new undertaking, but 
finally called itself plain “Names, Inc.,” ac- 
cording to Changing Times. 


According to a recent survey, cars and 
trucks pour out over 100 tons of hydro- 
carbons, 80 tons of nitrogen dioxide and 4 
tons of sulphur into a large city’s fresh 
air each day, reports “Now: Hear This.” 


According to Professor Robert J. Hol- 
loway, University of Minnesota, writing 
in the Journal of Marketing, today’s 23 
brands of cars are few compared with the 
61 brands advertised in 1920 for a new-car 
market one-third the size of today’s. Over 
the years, 2,750 brands have tried to win 
the motorist. Those that have lasted the 
longest are the Oldsmobile, 64° years; 
Studebaker, 58; Cadillac, Buick and Ford, 
57; Chevrolet, 49; Dodge, 46, reports 
Changing Times. 

Many United States banks are now ex- 


‘perimenting with instant interest; that is, 
. computing interest on savings account from 
‘the day of each deposit instead of only at 


a specific time. Also, banks will figure in- 
terest on the entire month if money is de- 
posited during the first ten days of the 
month; and money withdrawn during the 
last three days will not affect the monthly 
rate, according to Time. 
w 

Hauling children to and from school is 
now a major industry, according to Louis 
Cassels, United Press International. A 
U. S. Office of Education survey shows 
that more than 176,000 buses are now be- 
ing operated to transport 12 million children 
in round-trips from home to school, Not 
counting the cost of buying, the annual cost 
of operating these is nearly $450 million. 
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new materials 


Finish one thought before passing to the 
next; use short sentences and short para- 
graphs; and think of dictating as talking 
on paper are three of the twenty hints for 
good dictation suggested in a handy guide 
published here by The SoundScriber Cor- 
poration. 

Besides SoundScriber’s twenty sugges- 
tions for better dictation, the cartoon il- 
lustrated brochure lists six effective ways 
to develop more effective written communi- 
cations. 

Interestingly, the brochure can serve as 
an accurate guide for business and pro- 
fessional people, regardless of their method 
of dictating. 

Copies of this brochure may be obtained 
from Education Department, The Sound- 
Scriber Corporation, 6 Middletown Ave- 
nue, North Haven, Connecticut. 


w 
You can get Chases’ Calendar of Annual 
Events, 48 pp., for $1 a single copy from 
Apple Tree Press, 2322 Mallery Street, 
Flint 4, Michigan. It lists all special events 
and holidays for 1961 and also includes a 
planning calendar, a chronology of Civil 
War Centennial events, and past satellite 
achievements. 
“Underwriting Prosperity,” by Hariol I. 
Lunde, is available from the Bureau of 
Economic Studies, Macalester College, 
Saint Paul, Minnesota. This is the seventh 
in a series of bulletins on “How to be Your 
Own Economist.” 
The British Record, a newsletter dealing 
with political and economic notes, is issued 
by the British Information Service, 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New 
York. 
Interesting data about the eating-out 
habits of families is found in a booklet, 
Consumer Panel Report on Dining Out 
Habits and Attitudes, from Standard 
Brands, Inc., Customer Service Dept., 625 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


The new guides explaining the exact 
meaning of the U. S. grades of butter, 
“Know Your Butter Grades,” is available 
free from the Office of Information, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington 
C. 


You may have your name placed on the 
mailing list of the Office Economist, which 
is published periodically by Art Metal Con- 
struction Co., Jamestown, New York. It 
includes up-to-date information about office 


equipment. 


Write the University of Alabama, School 
of Commerce and Business, University, 
Alabama, for a complimentary copy of 
their bulletin, “Education for Opportunities 
in Accounting.” 


MAY, 1961 


The Cooperative League of the U. S. A., 
343 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 4, 
Illinois, publishes a catalog of books, bro- 
chures, pamphlets, leaflets, films, and other 
material about co-operatives. 

a 

The 16-page “Facts You Should Know 
About Home Appliances,” discusses the 
selection of home appliances—how to buy, 
operate and maintain them, warranties, 
guarantees, installation, and repair service. 
It is 15 cents from National Better Busi- 
ness Bureau, Inc., Chrysler Bldg. New 
Vork 17, Y. 

v 

Ditto Brand Direct Process Duplicators, 
supplies and workbooks are fully described 
in a new eight-page school catalog released 
by Ditto, Inc., 6800 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45, II. 

Along with the various models shown, 
the company’s new “No Pour” fluid system 
is explained. Supplies listed include every- 
thing from Mastersets and carbons to 
papers and cleansers. 

The well-known workbooks for school 
use are broken down according to subjects 
and grades. There are 59 of these work- 
books. The catalog also lists the maps, 
music masters, charts and forms that are 
available. 


You can secure, for 35 cents, a 21 page 
booklet, “Career Opportunities in Home 
Economics in Business,” from American 
Home Economics Association, 1600 20th 
Street, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. Among 
career possibilities discussed are jobs in 
advertising, editorial work, and fashion 
promotion. 


The 32-page “The Story of Prices,” is 
available from Public Relations Dept., 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wil- 
mington 98, Delaware. It is a well-illus- 
trated booklet dealing with the price struc- 
ture of our economy in 17 articles. It ex- 
plains the various factors that determine 
what one pays for goods and services, in- 
cluding how prices were established in 
earlier times and the influence consumers 
have on them today. 


The Chamber of Commerce of the Uni- 
ted States, Washington 6, D. C., has pub- 
lished a set of 17 pamphlets covering major 
areas of economics, for adults. Those deal- 
ing with money and banking are: No. 1. 
The Mystery of Money, 19 pages; No. 2. 
Control of the Money Supply, 21 pages; 
No. 3. Money, Income and Jobs, 21 pages. 


You can get “Yes, No—One, Zero”—the 
language of electronic computers, free 
from Esso Standard Oil Co., 15 West 51st 
Street, New York 19, New York or Broad 
& Hamilton Streets, Richmond 12, Va. 


Duplicator Has Many School Uses, a 
four-page folder by Ditto, Inc., explains 
how Direct Process duplicators can help 
schools in three major ways: in teaching, 
in extra-curricular activities, and in the 
school office. Workbook masters do much 
of the teacher’s homework, since copies 
are easily made from them. Duplicators 
print newspapers, bulletins, tickets, election 
information and other extra-curricular 
material. And school offices can cut print- 
ing costs by duplicating anything that is 
typed, written or drawn. The folder pic- 
tures and describes the various uses and the 
Ditto duplicators available for school use. 
Folder is available from Ditto Incorporated, 
6800 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45, Ill. 


FUNDAMENTALS 
OF BUSINESS 
ENTERPRISE 


by PAUL G. HASTINGS 
Sacramento State College 


In an exceptionally clear style, Profes- 
sor Hastings presents an integrated and 
well-rounded picture of business opera- 
tions. The text (published this month) 
begins with a historical survey of the 
development of business in Western 
culture and in the United States, and 
then examines specific aspects of busi- 
ness. May 1961, 640 pages, $6.95 


An Introduction to 
ELECTRONIC DATA 
PROCESSING 
for Business 


by LEONARD W. HEIN 
Los Angeles State College 


"The writing style is effective... The 
substantive content of the book is excel- 
lent. Hein has set all of the important 
considerations for the business student 
on a basic level." From a prepublica- 
tion review. March 1961, 336 pages, 
$7.50 


These are the two latest additions to 
the Van Nostrand Series in Business 
Administration and Economics. 


VAN NOSTRAND 


120 ALEXANDER STREET, PRINCETON, N. J. 
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News About People, Schools, Organizations and Events 


Business School Attendance Up 


Attendance in business schools in the 
United States (day school) was 12% 
higher in April this year than in April 
last year, according to a report on a na- 
tional survey conducted by the Baxan- 
dall Company of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 
publishers of special services for inde- 
pendent business schools. 

These schools were running at 74% 
capacity as compared to 64% in April 
1960. 

Of the schools reporting on the sur- 
vey, about 22% had increased attend- 
ance, and about 4% reported a decrease. 
The others had the same enrollment. 

The day school attendance was made 
up of 67% girls, 30% men and 3% vet- 
erans. 

The guess of the schools reporting 
is that there will be a 12.8% increase in 
fall enrollment as compared with Sep- 
tember, 1960. 


Miss Secretary of 1961 


Carol Joan Mabry, administrative assis- 
tant to the counsel for the Health Insur- 
ance Association of America, Washington, 
D.C., and a graduate of Strayer Junior 
College of Finance, Washington, D.C., has 
been crowned “Miss Secretary of 1961.” 
The selection of the new National Secre- 
tary took place at the April Chapter Meet- 
ing of the National Office Management As- 
sociation in Washington. 

Marcella Kuck, secretary to Lloyd B. 
Stevens, Jr., Patent Attorney of the Mon- 
santo Chemical Company in Dayton, Ohio, 
and a graduate of Miami-Jacobs College of 
the same city, was chosen as second place 
winner. The runners-up were Bonnie B. 
McLaughlin, secretary to Drs. Leon Lewis 
and Sheldon Margen of San Francisco, 
California, a graduate of Zweegman 
School for Medical Secretaries of that 
city; and Patricia Endress, secretary to the 
past administrative assistant to Richard M. 
Nixon, Attorney Robert Finch in the firm 
of Finch, Bell, Duitsman and Jekel in Los 
Angeles. She is a graduate of Bryant and 
Stratton Business Institute of Buffalo, 
New York. 

The competition was sponsored by the 
National Association and Council of Busi- 
ness Schools to help focus attention on the 
vital contribution of the secretary to the 
American way of life. 


Temple U. Advances Dr. Frisbie 


M. Adele Frisbie, former chairman of 
the Secretarial Studies Department of 


Temple University’s School of Business 
and Public Administration, has been ap- 
pointed director of the Business Education 
Department at that school. She had been 
serving as acting director since last Sep- 
tember. 
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New Curriculum for Wharton School 


Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania, intro- 
duces a new business curriculum in Sep- 
tember, 1961. Students already enrolled in 
other classes as of that date will be given 
opportunity to take advantage of the new 
curriculum as far as possible. 

The new program places increased em- 
phasis upon courses in the arts and sciences. 
The freshman “core” curriculum in liberal 
arts and sciences will consist of 31 semester 
credits, including six credits each in Eco- 
nomics, English Composition, and Mathe- 
matics; four credits in Law, and nine 
credits chosen from among a group of 
courses which include Natural Science, 
Political Science, Psychology and So- 
ciology. 

Students will be required to take all 
courses in this latter group of “non-busi- 
ness” subjects for an additional nine credits 
before graduation. 

Introduction to business subjects will 
come in the sophomore year, through a 
choice of nine semester credits in the cur- 


‘riculum’s “Business Core Bracket,” consist- 


ing of courses in management, risk and in- 
surance, marketing, corporation finance, 
and industrial relations. In addition, courses 
in accounting and statistics will be offered 
during the second year. 

As formerly, a student will begin his 
“major” business courses in his junior 
year. Each concentration will consist of 
twelve credits in advanced work in one of 
these major fields: accounting, finance, 
foreign commerce, industrial management, 
insurance, labor and industrial relations, 
marketing, real estate, and transportation. 

Another group of courses in a second 
“non-business bracket” must be taken in the 
junior and senior years by every student. 
This consists of fifteen credits in philos- 
ophy, history, and anthropology. 

The four-year program of 128 credits, 
the same number as currently required, 
comprehends not only substantial changes 
in the distribution of courses by subject 
matter but in the content of courses also. 


New Program at Simmons College 


Changes in the status and opportunities 
for women in business have lead to the 
approval, by Simmons College Corporation, 
for a change of name of the School of 
Business, Simmons College, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts to the School of Business Ad- 
ministration, effective July 1. It thus be- 
comes the only four-year collegiate school 
of business for women in the country. 

The new program will de-emphasize 
initial job skills. The curriculum of man- 
agement training and discipline will be at a 
rate of sixty per cent general training to 
forty per cent professiona!. 
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Education Society for the Promotion 
of Accounting and Business 

A unique group known as the Education 
Society for the Promotion of Accounting 
and Business has been organized in Buf- 
falo, New York, by the local chapters of 
seven national organizations. The parti- 
cipating organizations are: The American 
Society of Women Accountants, National 
Association of Accountants, National Ma- 
chines Accountants, Controllers Institute 
of America, Institute of Internal Auditors, 
National Office Management Association 
and the New York Society of Certified 
Public Accountants, The principal purpose 
of the organization is to interest high 


- school students to consider the field of 


accounting and business as a_ profession. 

Through the cooperation of the school 
guidance counselors, the following services 
will be furnished by the Society : 

1. It will provide speakers on careers in 
business for career days, PTA meetings, 
business classes, or any other interested 
groups. 

2. It will arrange visits to businesses for 
interested classes. 

3. It will arrange for business and pro- 
fessional leaders of the community to sit 
down with individual students interested 
in careers in business and answer their 
questions. 

4. It will provide brochures and booklets 
on business careers to guidance counselors. 

5. It is preparing a series of specific job 
descriptions for the guidance counselors. 

The organization has been enthusiastic- 
ally accepted by the guidance counselors of 
the Buffalo public high schools and subur- 
ban areas. 

Two Buffalo business educators have an 
active part in the organization. Bernard A. 
Shilt, director of business education for 
the public school system is the treasurer 
and chairman of the committee on job de- 
scriptions. Mrs. LaVerne Jenkins, a teach- 
er at South Park High School is publicity 
chairman, 


New Appointment for William Breese 


William E. Breese, former chairman of 
the Commerce Department of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Extension Division in 
the Milwaukee area, has been named fac- 
ulty counselor of the Business Education 
Division of the Milwaukee Vocational 
School by George A. Parkinson, director. 
He will supervise teachers and curriculum 
in the Business Education Division of the 
Adult School and the Milwaukee Institute 
of Technology. 


Wesley Scott Receives Citation 


Wesley E. Scott, Director of Com- 
mercial and Distributive Education of the 
Philadelphia City School District, was 
awarded a citation by Pennsylvania’s De- 
partment of Public Instruction during the 
annual curriculum conference that was held 
in Harrisburg in April. This award was 
presented by Charles H. Boehm, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, in recogni- 
tion of the excellent work Mr. Scott has 
done in planning, developing, and imple- 
menting business education programs de- 
signed for marginal and gifted pupils. 
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People the News 


Cord—tTri-State BEA 


2 Davis—SBEA 


3 House—NABTE 


4 Lesikar—ABWA 


5 Liles—UBEA 


6 Patterson—National Assoc. of D. E. Teachers 


7 Selden—National Assoc. of B. E. Supervisors 


8 Wittenberg—UBEA Administrators Div. 
(re-elected) 


y H. Hill (left), retiring president of the American Association of Colleges 
Teacher Education, passes gavel to J. R. Rackley, 1961-62 president. 


5 7 8 
*Newly —Elected Presid 
ewly — Elect residents 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


Last year’s president elect of the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, J. R. Rackley, Col- 
lege of Education, The Pennsylvania 
State University, has become president 
of the group succeeding Henry H. Hill, 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 
The new president-elect is J. W. Mauck- 
er, Iowa State Teachers College. John 
E. King, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia was elected to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 


Ellsworth Tomkins, executive secre- 
tary of the National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals has accepted 
an invitation to speak to the July con- 
vention of the American Association of 
Commercial Colleges in Chicago. 

As one of the outstanding and in- 
fluential educational figures of our time, 
Mr. Tompkins can be expected to bring 
a vital message to A.A.C.C. members. 

President of the group is G. C. Stew- 
art, Draughon’s Business College, Lub- 
bock, Texas. David Doane, Link’s 
School of Business, Boise, Idaho, is 
first vice president and L. Clay Spencer, 
Meadows-Draughon College, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana is second vice presi- 
dent. 


The Governing Board of the Central 
Region of the United Business Educa- 
tion Association held iis annual meet- 
ing in Columbus, Ohio, in April. The 
meeting was held in conjunction with 
the convention of the Ohio Business 
Teachers Association. 

Lorraine Missling, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, is chairman of CRUBEA. Other 
officers are Arnold Condon, Urbana, 
Illinois, vice-chairman; and Frank W. 
Lanham, Ann Arbor, Michigan, Secre- 
tary. 


The newly elected officers of the 
Chicago Area Business Educators As- 
sociation are president, Arlene Ritten- 
house, Morton West High School, Ber- 
wyn, Illinois; vice president, William 
Mitchell, Prospect High School, Mount 
Prospect, Illinois; secretary, Marietta 
Parr, Oak Park-River Forest High 
School, Oak Park, Illinois; treasurer, 
Clifton DeBates, North Chicago High 


‘School, North Chicago, Illinois. The 


outgoing president is Stanley Rhodes, 
Highland Park High School, Highland 
Park, Illinois. 

Monthly meetings are held in the 
Wedgewood Room at Marshall Field 
and Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


Delta Pi chapter of Pi Omega Pi, 
National Undergraduate Business Edu- 
cation Fraternity, was installed in 
March at Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, 
Michigan. Marge Harrison of Michi- 
gan State University and George Coop- 
er of Western Michigan University 
were the installing officers. Members of 
Gamma Alpha chapter at Western 
Michigan University helped with the in- 
stallation. 

Ten students and Robert Hitch, spon- 
sor, became charter: members of Delta 
Pi chapter. 
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“Horizons, Hallucinations, and Hab- 
its,’ an address by Hamden L. Fork- 
ner, Columbia University, will highlight 
the opening banquet of the 1961 con- 
vention of the Mountain-Plains Busi- 
ness Education Association at Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, June 15. Activ- 
ities during the 3-day convention at 
Albuquerque’s Western Skies Hotel will 
center on the theme, “Horizons in Busi- 
ness Education.” 

Business teachers from M-PBEA 9- 
state area will explore “Horizons in 
Office Service” in the second general 
session, Friday, June 16. Saturday, the 
convention focuses its attention on 
“Horizons in Basic Business Educa- 
tion.” 

Entertainment for the convention in- 
cludes a tenth anniversary celebration 
at the Western Skies Hotel Thursday 
night and a tour of Albuquerque’s his- 
toric “Old Town” Friday night. 

Carl Salser, editor-in-chief of Allied 
Publishers, Portland, Oregon, will 
launch the second general session as he 
ponders “Our Office Occupations — 
Careers Unlimited or Stop Gap Jobs?” 
“The Next Hundred Years in Teaching 
Typewriting” will be the subject of an 
address by Samuel J. Wanous, Assis- 
tant dean, College of Education, UCLA. 


Friday afternoon, Charles E. Zoubek, 
Gregg Publishing Company, will ad- 
dress the convention on “Is Shorthand 
on the Way Out?” Robert Ruegg, Edu- 
cational Developmental Laboratories, 
Huntington, New York, will speak on 
“Psychology of Skill Development 
Through Instrument Training—A Look 
Into the Eyes of Students.” 

Saturday, June 17, Elvin Eyster will 
speak at the third general session on 
“Business Education in Transition.” Dr. 
Eyster is chairman of the Department 
of Business Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity. J. Marshall Hanna, Ohio State 
University, will speak on “Bookkeeping 
for the Electronic Sixties.” 

The concluding address will be heard 
at the Luncheon Saturday. Robert E. 
Slaughter, vice-president of Gregg Pub- 
lishing Division, will speak on “Heri- 
tage and Horizon in Business Educa- 
tion.” 


The time and place for the 1961 con- 
vention of the National Association and 
Council of Business Schools have been 
announced. The time is November 1-5 
and the place is the Broadmoor, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado. 


Parker Liles, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education, Georgia 
State College of Business Administra- 
tion, Atlanta, will become president of 
the United Business Education Asso- 
ciation on June 1. Dr. Liles succeeds 
Gladys Bahr, New Trier Township 
High School, Winnetka, Illinois. Ver- 
non V. Payne, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education and Secre- 
tarial Science, North Texas State Col- 
lege, Denton, has been elected vice 
president of UBEA. The treasurer of 


the group is Edith T. Smith, Lewis and 
Clark College, Portland, Oregon. 

John H. Moorman, University of 
Florida, Gainesville has been chosen 
president of the UBEA Research Foun- 
dation. George W. Anderson, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
is the vice president and Mildred Hille- 
stad, Northern Illinois University, De- 
Kalb, is the secretary. 

Mary Alice Wittenberg, Supervisor 
of Business Education, Los Angeles 
City Schools, Los Angeles, California, 
has been re-elected president of the Ad- 
ministrators Division of UBEA. Clar- 
ence Schwager, Greenwich (Connecti- 
cut) High School is the vice president 
and Carroll Waggoner, Dade County 
Schools, Miami, Florida is the secretary. 


Lura Lynn Straub, San Diego State 
College, San Diego, California, has been 
chosen president of the Western Busi- 
ness Education Association. Frances 
Brown, University of Washington, 
Seattle is the new vice president and 
Robert Kessel, University of Idaho, 
Moscow is the secretary. Roger Nelson, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City has 
been elected treasurer. Historian for 
the next year is Darlene Smith, Mis- 
soula (Montana) County High School. 


The first meeting of The Society for 
Automation in Business Education 
(SABE) was held on March 27 in San 
Diego, California. The meeting was 
held in conjunction with the meeting of 
the California Business Education As- 
sociation. 

E. Dana Gibson, of San Diego State 
College, addressed the group on the 
purpose and progress of SABE. He an- 
nounced that the Society was being 
advised by an Advisory Board consist- 
ing of: Sister M. Alexius, Edgewood 
College of the Sacred Heart, Madison, 
Wisconsin; Edmund C. Berkeley, Edi- 
tor, “Computers and Automation”, 
Newtonville, Massachusetts; Clyde 
Blanchard, Business Communication 
Lecturer and Consultant, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa; Eugene H. Hughes, Dean, Col- 
lege of Business Administration, Hous- 
ton University, Houston, Texas; John 
K. Swearingen, National Machine Ac- 
countants Association; and Jack Taub- 
er, Systems Analyst, Remington Rand 
UNIVAC, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Enoch J. Haga, of Stanislaus State 
College, Turlock, California, Editor of 
the “SABE Data Processor”, explained 
the objectives of the new publication 
which is exclusively devoted to keeping 
members informed about all aspects and 
implications of automation in education. 

The following officers were elected 
for the academic year 1961-1962 (sub- 
ject to confirmation of the general 
membership): President, E. Dana Gib- 
son, San Diego State College, San 
Diego, California; vice president, De- 
Wand Skeen, Arroyo High School, San 
Lorenzo, California; secretary-treasurer, 
Lucille Meyers, Lennox High School, 
Inglewood, California; chief editor, 
Enoch J. Haga, Stanislaus State Col- 
lege, Turlock, California. 
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CONFERENCES, INSTITUTES AND WORKSHOPS 


A workshop on data processing and 
automation will be held at Fresno State 
College, Fresno, California, August 14- 
25. This 2 unit graduate course is de- 
signed to be of interest to teachers in 
high schools, junior colleges, and col- 
leges. Its purpose is to acquaint those 
with no previous contact with com- 
puters with the functioning of the vari- 
ous parts. Methods of instructing 
elementary programing (as an aid to 
understanding) will be demonstrated. 
Suggested curricula and units suitable 
for incorporating with other courses 
will be developed by the class. Sources 
of visual aids will be documented and 
a critique made of a number of them. 

The impact of automation in both 
the office and factory is discussed with 
reference to the changing role of job 
training and education. 

The course is taught by John T. 
Emerson of Fresno State College. 

For further information write to Dr. 
McKee Fisk, Head, Division of Busi- 
ness, Fresno State College, Fresno 26. 


Dorothy H. Veon, Pennsylvania 
State University, has announced plans 
for a European workshop in business 
education to be conducted by the Inter- 
national Society for Business Education 
from June 21 to July 24, 1961. 

The purpose of the European Work- 
shop is to create an understanding of 
the culture, history, and current move- 
ments of the nine countries which will 
be visited during the tour. Tour mem- 
bers will meet and participate in discus- 
sions with students, officials, and busi- 
nessmen of the countries visited. 

Information about the workshop and 
the tour can be had by writing to Dr. 
Dorothy H. Veon, Burrowes Building, 
Pennsylvania State University, Uni- 
versity Park, Pennsylvania. 


Temple University 
SUMMER SESSIONS | 
FOR 1961 


A wide selection of graduate and under- 
graduate courses is offered to teachers, 


school principals and superintendents. 


THREE SESSIONS WILL BE GIVEN 
Pre-Session Regular Session |Second Session 
Monday, June 5 to} Monday, June 26| Monday, August7 = 
Friday, June 23 |to Friday, August 4/to Friday, Aug. 25 = 
Registration istration Registration : 
Friday, June |Friday, June 23 | Friday, 6 
9 a.m. to 2 p.m. dong 9am. to2p.m = 
Saturday, June : 
{9 a.m. to 11 a.m. : 
Foreign studytours are offered inFrench, Music, = 
Art, Education, History, and Social Welfare. = 

For further information write or visit = 

DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


Temple University 
Broad St. and Montgomery Ave. =z 


Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania 
Office Hours 
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The following workshops will be of- 
fered this summer by Michigan State 
University, East Lansing: June 26-July 


7, Individual Instruction in Distributive , 


Education; July 10-July 21, Comparative 
Shorthand Systems; July 3l-August 11, 
Administration and Supervision of Busi- 
ness and Distributive Education. 

For information or for admission to 
Michigan State University write to: Dr. 
Peter G. Haines, 316 Education Build- 
ing, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 


Northwestern University, School of 
Education will offer a six-week work- 
experience program for business teach- 
ers from June 27 to August 5. Teachers 
will enroll for two courses, Supervision 
of Cooperative Business Education and 
Workshop in Vocational Business Edu- 
cation. Classes meet two evenings per 
week. Office and store jobs are made 
available for teachers enrolled in the 
program. 

Graduate credit is given those ad- 
mitted to the Graduate School, special 
credit is given those who wish regular 
college credit. Application blanks may 
be obtained from Dr. Russell N. Cans- 
ler, Director of Business Teacher Edu- 
cation, School of Education, Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


The 1961 National Biennial Institute 
for Business Educators, sponsored by 
the Northeast Unit of the Catholic 
Business Education Association is being 
held at Boston College, Massachusetts, 
from June 14-22. 

The first series of morning and after- 
noon discussion-participation sessions 
will be held June 15-17. Subjects cov- 
ered will be Clerical Practice, Produc- 
tion Typing, Economics, Business Law, 
Curriculum, Secretarial Practice and 
Business Ethics. 

On June 18, Richard Cardinal Cush- 
ing will celebrate Pontifical High Mass. 
A noon banquet, afternoon cruise on 
Boston Harbor, and evening concert 
have been scheduled for Sunday activi- 
ties. 

On Monday through Wednesday, 
June 19-21, a group of business educa- 
tion consultants and discussion leaders 
will conduct the second series of morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions devoted to 
Office Practice, Economic Geography, 
Bookkeeping, Production Typing, Met- 
ropolitan Problems and Shorthand. 

Reservations for Sisters and Lay- 
women will be made at Newton College 
of the Sacred Heart. Boston College 
dormitories will house all male regis- 
trants. 

Write to Sr. M. Magdeline, S.S.N.D., 
Mission High School for Girls, 69 
Allegheny Street, Roxbury 19, Massa- 
chusetts, for further reservation infor- 
mation. Write to Mary C. O’Toole, 
General Chairman, Boston College, 
School of Education, Chestnut Hill 67, 
Massachusetts, regarding the Institute 
Program. 


“Pointing business education at the 
mind as well as the hand” is the theme 
and July 6-7 are the dates of the 1961 
business education summer conference 
at Virginia Polytechnic Institute. Major 
topics dealing with the conference 
theme are: thinking typists replace typ- 
ing automatons, a crusade for sensible 
emphasis in business education, how 
teaching machines promote thinking, 
reflective vs. straight-jacket shorthand, 
amount-posting or idea-boosting in 
bookkeeping, promoting the American 
system through general business, man- 
agement for decision makers. 

Speaking on the above topics will be: 
Mary Ellen Oliverio, Columbia Univer- 


THE 


UNIVERSITY 
OF 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Takes Pleasure in Announcing 
THE 
SECOND WORLD INSTITUTE 
on the 
TEACHING OF 
TYPEWRITING 
July 5, 6, and 7 


’ National and International Type- 
writing Teaching Specialists Will 
Present New and Improved Type- 
writing Teaching Methods Through 
Twenty-four: 
¢ teaching demonstrations 
symposiums 
lectures 


Specialized Attractions Will Also 

Include: 

¢ three model classrooms 

© equipment, textbook, and 
audio-visual displays 
banquets, luncheons, teas, and 
receptions 


DISTINGUISHED LECTURE 


IN THE 
TEACHING OF TYPEWRITING 


For reservations and further information 
write to: John L. Rowe, Head, Depart- 
ment of Business Education, University 
of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North 
Dakota. 


sity; Harry Love, Virginia Polytech- 
nic Institute; James Crews, University 
of Florida; H. H. Mitchell, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute; Howard New- 
house, McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

For further information, write to Dr. 
Harry Huffman, Business Education 
Department, Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg, Virginia. 


Wayne State University and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan are co-sponsoring 
the fourteenth annual business teacher 
study-work program in co-operation 


with the Detroit Chapter, National Of- 
fice Management Association. 

A six-week directed study and work, 
the program consists of one-week of 
study, June 26-30; five weeks of paid 
work experience, July 3-August 4; and 
three weekend seminar meetings for 
four semester hours of graduate credit. 
The directed work experience will be 
centered in Detroit. 

For further information, write Dr. 
Fred S. Cook, Wayne State University, 
Detroit 2, or Dr. Frank W. Lanham, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


RECENT DEATHS 


T. B. Cain, head of the West Vir- 
ginia Business College, Clarksburg, 
West Virginia. 


Fred W. Case, principal of Central 
Business College, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
for fifty-five years until his retirement 
last June. 


Dean W. Geer, founder of the Geer 
Creative Service im 1928, and for more 
than 30 years president of the Dean W. 
Geer Company which published adver- 
tising for business schools. 


Esther E. Hanna, chairman of the 
commercial department at Memorial 
High School, West New York, N. J. 


J. Murray Hill, Sr., president of 
Bowling Green College of Commerce, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


M. D. McMahon, for many years 
head of the high school business edu- 
cation textbook department of Prentice- 
Hall, Inc. 


Flora M. McMartin, a teacher at 
Utica Free Academy, Utica, New York 
for more than thirty years. 


William C. Wallace, one of the out- 
standing teachers of bookkeeping meth- 
ods in the 1920’s and 30’s, and co-author 
of the Rosenkampff and Wallace high- 
school bookkeeping textbook. 


James B. Williams, Sr., director of the 
secretarial school of Youngstown Uni- 
versity, Youngstown, Ohio -and former 
head of the Hall Business College in 
Youngstown. 


DOCTORATES 


George J. Hammer, Fairleigh Dickin- 
son University, Rutherford, New Jer- 
sey, Ed.D. degree from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 


Robert E. Hampton, Fresno State 
College, Fresno, California Ed.D. de- 
gree from Stanford University. 


Harold R. Hartman, Suffolk Com- 
munity College, Ronkonkoma, New 
York, Ed.D. degree from Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


Mildred Hillestad, Northern Illinois 
University, DeKalb, Ph.D. degree from 
the University of Minnesota. 


Leta Holley, University of Omaha, 
Nebraska, Doctor of Education degree 
from the University of Colorado, 
Boulder. 


Mary Jane Lang, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Doctor of Education 
degree from that University. 


E. Dale Peterson, Mankato State Col- 
lege, Mankato, Doctor of Business Ad- 
ministration from Indiana University, 
Bloomington. 


Charles E. Reigel, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Doctor of Education degree 
from the University of Cincinnati. 
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the book 


BUSINESS COMMUNICATION FOR BET- 
TER HUMAN RELATIONS, by Charles 
C. Parkhurst, Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 579 pp.. 
1961. $7.50. 


This book has a new title and has been 
completely revised, even though its author 
refers to it as the “sixth edition” of his 
popular text in business writing. 

Specific changes have been made ac- 
cording to requests of users of the previous 
texts. Some of them are: The former 
Introduction to Part I has become the first 
chapter and establishes the theme of the 
new book. Chapters 2 and 3 “Planning and 
Writing the Letter” and “Your Image on 
Paper” discuss in detail all steps involved 
from preliminary planning to actual writ- 
ing or dictating the letter. Chapter 4 “The 
Layout of the Letter” has been revised. 
Particular attention has been given to the 
NOMA Simplified Letter form. These 
four chapters comprise Part I of the book. 

Part II presents the various forms of 
letters in eight chapters. Chapter 13 also 
in Part II discusses report writing. Of 
these several chapters have been expanded 
and revised; sales has been divided into 
two chapters—“‘The Sales Letter” and 
“Sales Promotional Letters”. The chapter 
on report writing has been enlarged in ac- 
cordance with requests. 

All questions, exercises, and problems 
have been returned at the end of the 
chapter in the belief that they are more 
convenient for use in this position than at 
the back of the book. Many new exercises 
have been added and the more popular of 
the old retained. Throughout Part II are 
many illustrations of actual business letters, 
documented for reference. 

Part III, composed of six chapters, is 
the reference for grammar, punctuation, 
word usage, special address forms and 
salutations, and the telephone and _ the 
telegram. 


ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS AND DATA 
PROCESSING, by Oscar S. Nelson and 
Richard S$. Woods, Cincinnati: South- 
Company, 643 pp., 


Basic principles of developing, organiz- 
ing, and using accounting data are de- 
veloped in Part I. Chapter titles are: the 
processing of accounting data, the process- 
ing of accounting data illustrated, the 
structure and classification of accounts, ac- 
counting methods and devices—manual, 
and the next chapter—mechanical—inte- 
grated data processing, organization for ac- 
counting control, accounting reports for 
management. 

In Part II, the student is led into the 
analysis of accounting systems with recom- 
mendations for improved procedures. Titles 
are: systems review, the review and im- 
provement of accounting systems—a case 
study, the sales and cash collection system, 
the purchase and cash disbursements system, 
the timekeeping and payroll system, pro- 
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duction control procedures, manufacturing 
cost systems. 

Part III covers automated data process- 
ing systems. The student is lead from 
systems using punched cards to systems 
that make efficient use of automatic com- 
puters. Chapters titles are: primary func- 
tions in punched card systems, sophisticated 
functions in punched card systems, design 
and installation of punched card systems, 
introduction to automatic digital computers, 
simple accounting programs for automatic 
computers, flexible accounting programs, 
advanced problems in data processing, 
systems review and installation for auto- 
matic computers. 

Flow charts, organization charts, and 
procedure charts are used liberally through- 
out the text. Comprehensive illustrative 
cases are introduced in various points 
throughout the text. Questions, problems 
and cases are end-of-the-chapter aids to 
better teaching and study. Included in the 
instructors’ manual are suggested outlines 
for courses of varying lengths together 
with the authors’ suggested time schedule 
for problems and cases and the solutions 
to the questions, etc. Alternate solutions 
are suggested to some of the cases. 

This text is recommended for either an 
undergraduate or a graduate course. An 
elementary and an intermediate course of 
accounting theory are minimum require- 
ments. Accounting teachers and students 
should be interested in this text. 


INFORMAL RESEARCH BY THE CLASS- 
ROOM BUSINESS TEACHER, Earl A. 
Dvorak, Editor, American Business 
Education Yearbook, Volume 18, New 
York: New York University Bookstore, 
18 Washington Place, 276 pp., 1961. 
Another useful yearbook has now been 
added to the list of those previously pub- 
lished. Although the yearbook is titled “in- 
formal research”, those who define the 
purpose—Stephen M. Corey and Harold L. 
Hodgkinson—are extremely cautious in the 
use of the term “research”. Hodgkinson 
prefers to use the word “investigation” and 
Corey states carefully that he will “describe 
what seems to me to be the process whereby 
a teacher consciously tries to improve his 
professional behavior . .. I shall indicate 
how this change or improvement process 


‘can be facilitated by the use of research 


procedures.” This is very different from 
labelling as “research”, formal or informal, 
the results of trying to improve professional 
behavior. 

Using research procedures in the effort 
to solve business education problems or 
personal teaching problems only means that 
the teacher follows a plan of procedure. 
This is common practice in other activities. 
When we take a drive to an unfamiliar 
destination, we follow a road map. When 
we operate a new machine, we follow a 
manual of instructions. We like to believe 
that we can teach our students how to 
study by following a plan of procedure. 
Research techniques are useful to the 


teacher as he studies himself and his teach- 
ing. 
‘i he four chapters of Part I, then, intro- 
duce the topic, define the problem, state its 
limitations, and establish the plan of pro- 
cedure. Part II discusses problems for in- 
formal research (investigations) in the 
total business program—the over-all cur- 
riculum, guidance, placement and follow- 
up, community resources, and extracur- 
ricular activities. Part III (nine chapters) 
discusses each of the subject-matter areas 
in terms of informal research (investiga- 
tions). A bibliography concludes the book. 

Those pursuing graduate study should 
find this new yearbook especially helpful. 
Others, doubtful of the manner in which 
they are trying to investigate on their own, 
will also find this yearbook of use. 


TYPING SKILL DRIVES, by Alan C. Lloyd, 
John L. Rowe, and Fred E. Winger; 
New York: Gregg Publishing Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 48 
pp., 1960. $1.40. 


Coordinated to be used with or without 
“Teaching Tapes for Typing Skill Drives”, 
this book is designed to help typists (1) 
correct and strengthen their typing habits, 
and (2) improve their basic speed and ac- 
curacy. It is as useful to the beginner 
typing at 15 words a minute as to the 
advanced student with speeds of seventy 
or better. 

Drills are available for alphabet review, 
word families, balanced hand, double letters, 
alternate-hand words, finger reaches, one- 
hand, rocking sequence, phrase improve- 
ment, adjacent fingers, numbers, spacing, 
and almost any technique that can be men- 
tioned. The drills take the form of words, 
phrases, speed sentences, alphabetic sen- 
tences, and paragraph writings. 

One of the most valuable pages in the 
drill book is the back cover. Here is the 
index, but it is written in terms the student 
can understand (and perhaps in terms that 
some teachers need to help them under- 
stand more about skillbuilding and remedial 
techniques). It is headed “If This Is Your 
Problem .». . Practice These Drills”. The 
subheadings are: hand action, home keys, 
key jams, numbers, one-hand words, oper- 
ative parts, spacing, speed, stroking, ac- 
curacy, alphabet keys, bell, capitals, car- , 
riage throw, concentration, double letters, 
eyes, fingering. Signs of faulty typing are 
also included which assure the student he 
is choosing the proper drill to improve 
technique. 

This is a good drill book. The skill-drives 
will be familiar to users of Gregg Typing 
for Colleges, but here they are—all in one 
place. 


DICTIONARY OF EDUCATION, by John 
Dewey, New York: Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 150 pp., 1959. $3.75. 


Here is a collection, arranged by alpha- 
betized subject headings, of the basic as 
well as casual theories and statements of 
the late philosopher on the subject of edu- 
cation and pedagogy. 

Many of the statements will lead the 
serious reader to a study of the original 
source material; also, this collection will 
be useful to recall the vitality of this 
educator and serves as an excellent refer- 
ence for many of his writings. 
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The original pencil shaped 
grey eraser — always 
the best point for erasing. 
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Little things often make 
the big difference. 
ERASERSTIK, with brush, 
costs only 20¢ — but 

it puts you into the 
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You will never again 
hand in a letter 

with erasures showing 
ghosts and sloppy strike- 
overs. With ERASERSTIK 
you erase without a trace. 
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ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 338 
WORK REDUCED TO FANTASTIC FIGURES 


Ethel Hale Blackledge 


t seems that every business teacher at 
| times feels that he is swamped with 
papers from which there is no way out. 
However, I often wonder if we really 
know how many papers we actually do 
handle and how much work we actually do. 

Looking at the producticn of work for 
one school year, in all likelihood you would 
handle some place in the neighborhood of 
18,000 to 20,000 papers. Surprising, isn’t it? 
Let us examine certain situations where 
the actual amount of work which goes 
through the hands of an ordinary business 
teacher can be measured in terms other 
than straight arithmetical numbers. 

For instance, if you were to take all the 
papers you handle for one school year, place 
yourself at the school door, and hand one 
paper to each student, how long would it 
take you to rid yourself of all papers? In 
all likelihood, you would say one hour, two 
hours, or some place near that time. 
Actually, if you were to do this, handling 
a continuous stream of students coming 
through the door, here is what you would 
discover. The first student to whom you 
handed the paper would arrive at home 
while you were still at the door distribut- 
ing papers. He would have dinner, do his 
homework, watch his favorite television 
program, go to bed and stay there for a 
good eight hours of sleep, have breakfast 
the next morning, return to school, go 
through his daily routine of classes, lunch, 
and classes, would once again go through 
the door past you, and would be home a 
good half-hour before you would finish 
passing the papers out! Shocking, isn’t it? 

To arrive at some statistics as to time, 
money, hours, and effort expended by an 
average business teacher, I kept a record 
of all papers I handled for one quarter of 
college work. I am sure that many high 
school teachers have more classes than I 
had; they deal with many more students 
than I dealt with; and in all likelihood 
cope with non-academic duties which are 
almost impossible to measure. 

I shall give the information with which 
I worked so a reasonable comparison may 
be made if you wish to account for the 
time and effort you have spent and do 
presently spend in handling a normal teach- 
ing load. First, I taught five classes: Short- 
hand I, Typewriting I, Typewriting II, 
Typewriting III, and Business Letter 
Writing. Aside from five different prepara- 
tions together with teaching four evenings 
each week as well as in the daytime, I 
probably had no heavier load than the 
average business teacher. 

At the first of the school quarter, I had 
a total of 87 students enrolled in all five 
classes, with 75 completing the courses. 
Keeping a record of all papers collected, 
whether graded or not, I multiplied the 
amount—a total of 5,887 papers—by three 
so that I could set up the statistics on the 
basis of one school year of nine months’ 
time, or 36 weeks. 

Assuming that you have at least as heavy 
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a schedule as I, here are some of the figures 
you might encounter: Let us assume that 
you have in front of you the total number 
of papers which you have handled for the 
past nine months. If it were possible for 
you to destroy one paper at the beginning 
of each class period, counting that you 
teach six hours each day, before you have 
destroyed all the papers, you will find that 
over sixteen years have passed before you 
destroy the work which you supervised in 
nine months! 

Looking at it from a different angle, if a 
young student began his first day of school 
on the day you began to do away with 
your papers, you would find that before 
you completed the job, he would have gone 
through the twelve years of public school, 
would have completed a bachelor’s degree 
in college, and would be well into the work 
toward his master’s degree! 

In looking at the actual distance these 
papers would cover, let us say that you 
decided to take all the papers you have 
collected and spread them, placed one yard 
apart, over a certain area. Assuming that 
you could cover one mile of the distance 
in 15 minutes and worked for the same 
amount of time spent in school, you would 
be completely through one week of school 
and well into the second week before you 
had distributed all of the papers. 

Or, looking at the total amount of work 
in hours, if one stenographer did the total 
amount of typing, working eight hours a 
day, five days a week, with two weeks’ 
vacation time, it would take her through 
a complete year-and-a-half of work before 
the task would be finished! This is not 
allowing for a coffee break, answering the 
telephone, or greeting visitors; in other 
words—NO interruptions ! 

If we consider it from a monetary point 
of view, letting a stenographer do the work 
at $2.00 per hour—I find that many public 
stenographers charge a minimum of $3.00 
per hour to do such work+we will find 
that the stenographer will have earned 
$7,848 for completing the work. 

So if at some time in the future you 
feel that you are overly-tired, some of these 
figures may account for part of the reason. 
As a consoling gesture, however, the next 
time that a teacher in a different field 
comments on all her work, you may sur- 
prise her by telling her what every good 
business teacher is confronted with in a 
normal school day. 

However, even if the actual work is 
never mentioned, I believe it makes most 
teachers feel good to know that they have 
contributed so much effort to teaching so 
many students. When a student returns 
some years later and tells you what a 
wonderful position she is holding as a 
secretary, you will be thankful that all 
your efforts have been so rewarding. This 
is the best thanks that any business teacher 
can receive for all the hours, effort, and 
worry that she has expended in everyday 
school procedure. 
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The underwood TOUCH-MASTER FIVE standard typewriter provides a 
touch so light and responsive that students make better-than-average progress, in a 
machine sturdily constructed to withstand the hard knocks of classroom use. So light 
is the Touch-Master Five's touch that students trained on this machine adjust quickly 
to electric machines when entering business offices. Among its advanced features are: 


Instantly responsive touch tabulation § Balanced margin indicators § Paper centering, titie- 
heading centering and aligning scales § Exceptionally light, fast carriage return @ Fast, 
simplified ribbon changing (without touching the ribbon). 


underwood Corporation * Business Education Department * One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Please send me literature on the new Underwood standard and electric typewriters, and my free copy 
of the newly revised “History of Typewriting,” without obligation. 
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Mimnesora ann company 


A WORLD LEADER ... PROVIDING QUALITY PRODUCTS FOR HOME, OFFICE, AND INDUSTRY. 
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CSattonals with Card Punch Intercouplers 


save $35,000 annually, returning 200%!” 


—MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, St. Paul, Minnesota 


“Current cust records, automatic 
creation of punched cards, control 
over cash receipts, up-to-the-minute 
accounts receivable accounting, and 
efficient adding machine listings are 
just some of many jobs handled on 
our National machines. 

“National Accounting Machines 
with Punched Card Intercouplers in 
our Traffic Department alone save us 
$35,000 each year, which is 200% 
annual return on our investment. 


“In addition to these dollar-and- 
cent savings we have been impressed 
with the versatility of our National 
machines. They have permitted us 
to meet changing requirements and 
in every case, to keep abreast of cur- 
rent trends.” 


H. P. Buetow, President 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Company 


In any business, National machines pay for themselves with the money they save, then continue savings as 
annual profit. Your National man will show how much you can save. See yellow pages in your phone book. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES © 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


An impressive list of quality products: 
“SCOTCH” brand pressure-sensitive adhesive 
tapes...“SCOTCH” brand electrical prod- 
ucts...“SCOTCH” brand magnetic tape... 
“SCOTCHGARD” brand stain repeller... 
“SCOTCHLITE” brand reflective sheetings 
... “THERMOFAX” brand copying machines 
and copy paper... “SASHEEN” brand ribbon 
... “3M” brand photo-offset plates ...“3M” 
abrasive paper and cloth... adhesives, 
coatings and sealers...‘‘3M” roofing granules 
-.. “3M” chemicals. 


| Punched cards are created 
| automatically as a by-prod- 
4 
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TRADE MARK REO. U.S, PAT. OFF 
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